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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


Paley’s Natural Theology ; with Illustrative 
Notes, by Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S., 
&e., and Sir Charles Bell, K.G.H., F.R.S., 
&c.: to which are added, Supplementary 
Dissertations, by Sir Charles Bell. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1836. Knight. 

Ir is with feelings of the most cordial satisfac- 

tion that we hail the appearance of the present 

edition of Archdeacon Paley’s admirable work. 

The capacious mind of Lord Brougham, and 

the profound scientific attainments of Sir 

Charles Bell, have contributed very numerous, 

interesting, and instructive illustrations, ren- 

dering it still more attractive than ever, and 
putting it upon a fair level, at least, with 
every other modern work of the same descrip- 
tion. Still, to us, excellent as they may be, 
there seems to be always something wanting : 
the arguments do not seem to be pushed as far 
as they legitimately may; there is somewhat 
of timidity which the sublime and overwhelm. 
ing nature of the subject must necessarily 
excite in every mind that addresses itself to 
the contest. ‘'his is owing to the imperfection 
of our intellect, which is unable fully to grasp 
the subject, than which there can surely be 
none nobler, nor more worthy to have the whole 
energies of mind devoted to it. There appears 
to be, and we rejoice that it should be so, an 
awakening of the public: mere scientific in- 
quiries are not satisfactory, however interest- 
ing, so long as they are not applied, and we 
feel an inward craving for something more. 

We are not, as it were, permitted to stop there, 

we have an impulse forward, to quote the 

words of the immortal Goethe, — 

“Spirit sublime! all, all hast thou bestowed 

J e’er have asked for, nor in vain hast thou 
Thy countenance in fire upon me turned. 
Thou gavest this noble nature for my birthright, 
ith power to feel and to enjoy her: nor 
Allowest thou a cold and wondering glance, 
But grantest me to search in her deep breast, 
As I would search the bosom of a friend: 
Thou leadest past me the long line of life, 
And living beings; and hast taught me, too, 
To view my brethren in the stilly grove, 
The sky, the wave,” &c.—Faust. 

We shall now proceed to present our readers 
with some extracts from the notes and disser- 
tations of the illustrious editors; the text 
itself being too familiar to require any specimen 
ha exhibited, except as connected with the 

“ Tn crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my 
foot against a stone, and were asked how the 
stone came to be there, I might possibly answer, 
that, for any thing I knew to the contrary, it 
had lain there for ever ; nor would it, perhaps, 


very easy to shew the absurdity of this 
answer,” * 
ee 


* “ The argument is here very ally. But : 
Y put very naturally. But a 
se gs change has taken place of late years in the 
bo H ledge attained even by common readers; and there 
ew who would be without reflection, ‘ how the stone 

to be there.’ ‘The changes which the earth’s surface 
dis undergone, and the preparation for its present con- 
i n= Spend become a subject of yo interest; and there 
that th y any one who now would, for an instant, believe 
cana bey was formed where it lay. On lifting it, he 
we the, nd it rounded like gravel in a river: he would 
= Aw asperities had been worn off, by being rolled 
> listance in water; he would, perhaps, break it, 

i 0 its fracture, and survey the surroundi heights, 
— whence it had been broken off, or from what 
Tegion it had been swept hither: he would con- 


Adaptation of Animals to the alternation of| plied a means of their continuance in life be- 
Seasons.—‘* Nothing is more true than that| yond the ingenuity of man to conceive. The 
the strength of the bones and the power of the| warmth of their clothing, and the instincts to 
muscles stand in intimate relation with the| build themselves a warm habitation, which we 
weight of the body,—that is, also, in relation | should almost say were the exercise of ingenuity, 
with the attraction of the globe itself. It is no| are insufficient. ‘To sustain life they must hold 
less certain, that many of the living properties | it by a new tenure. Accordingly, the necessity 
of animals, the condition of the nervous sys-|for food is removed ; the activity of the circu- 
tem, and the alternation of exertion and repose| lation is diminished remarkably; a torpor 
in the muscular system, are related to the/seizes upon every living faculty, and they fall 
change of day and night, or to the revolving of into what seems a long sleep. Yet it is not 
our planet upon its axis. In man we may see|sleep, but a new condition of existence, in 
a slight deviation in his habits and occupa-|which life is preserved without the necessity 
tions from this correspondence with the suc-|for food, and when all the functions of the sys- 
cession of light and darkness; yet ke enjoys a|tem are let down to a lower state of activity. 
return of energy and elasticity of spirits, which | And justly, therefore, it has been said that in 
is followed by weariness and exhaustion ; and| these things we trace the benevolence of the 
health will not long continue without yielding | Creator, ‘ who did not cast his living creatures 
to the alternate condition of activity and re-|into the world to prosper or perish as they 


pose. In nothing do we see the benevolence of 
the Creator more than in the continued gratifi- 
cation consequent on this arrangement alone, 
and more especially in the brutes. It is nota 
;mere effect of light and the freshness of the 
{morning which produce the almost universal 
| animation and activity of that time of day ; for 
'to many animals the light of day is the signal 





cessity which brings animals abroad at night, in 
order to feed secluded, or escape their enemies, 
we know from this, that their organs are 
adapted to the obscurer light; and not their 
organs only, but their propensities,—for they 
are as full of activity and enjoyment as the 
things of day. The history of pulmonary and 
other complaints indicates a curious connexion 
between the functions of the body and the re- 
volution of time or alternations of day and 
night. But the most remarkable accommoda- 
tion of the economy of animals, and of the pro- 
perty of life itself in them, regards the changes 
of the year rather than the diurnal change. 
How much this prevails in the vegetable world 
we have only to look around us fully to com- 
prehend. With the diminution of heat vegeta. 
tion is nipped, the ova of insects locked up, and 
the food of many animals withdrawn. Some 
animals could not be protected by an instinct 
of migration, being without the means of pass- 
age: the bat could not fly away with the swal- 
low, nor the hedgehog and dormouse travel with 
the deer. To sustain the animal heat against 
the low temperature of the surrounding at- 
mosphere requires a vigorous circulation of the 
blood, and a plentiful and uninterrupted supply 
of food. Many animals must, therefore, have 
died during the winter, had not nature sup- 





sider the place where he stood, in reference to the level of 
the sea or the waters; and, revolving all these things in 
his mind, he would be impressed with the conviction, 
that the surface of the earth had undergone some vast 
revolution. Such natural reflections lead an intelligent 
person to seek for information in the many beautiful and 
interesting works on geology that have been published in 
our country of late years. And by these he will be led to 
infer, that the fair scene before him, so happily adapted 
for the abode of man, was a condition of the earth re- 
sulting from many successive revolutions taking place at 
periods incalculably remote; and that the variety of 
mountain and valley, forest and fertile plain, promontory 
and shallow estuary, formed a world suited to his capa- 
cities and enterprise. So true is the observation of Sir 
J. Herschel, ‘ that the situation of a pebble may afford 
him evidence of the state of the globe he inhabits myriads 
of ages ago, before his species became its denizens,’ ’ 





to seek repose: and that it is not the mere ne-| 


|might find it suited to them or not, but fitted 
| together with the nicest skill the world and the 
constitution which he gave to its inhabitants ; 
|so fashioning it, that light and darkness, sun 
land air, moist and dry, should become their 
‘ministers and benefactors, the unwearied and 
unfailing causes of their well-being.”’—Whe- 
'well’s Bridgewater Treatise. 

Organs of Hearing in Insects. —‘* The most 
| scientific entomologists consider the antenne of 
insects to be organs of hearing. This is the 
opinion of those who have minutely examined 
their structure ; whereas, very many entomo- 
logists contend that the antenne are organs of 
feeling, observing that many insects are con- 
stantly touching surrounding objects with them, 
such as the bee tribe, Ichneumonidae, &c. The 
argument used against the latter opinion is, 
that although many insects do undoubtedly 
touch surrounding objects with their antenne, 
yet many scrupulously avoid so doing, such as 
the butterfly and moth tribe, the Lamellicorn 
beetles, &c. When, however, we are asked 
the question, what is hearing as distinguished 
from feeling, we find it difficult to draw any 
line. Are they not mere modifications of the 
same thing ? and as the antenne of insects are 
so exceedingly variable in form, may they not 
be used as organs of touch in some, and of 
hearing in others ?” 

The following is a curious account of micro- 
scopic motion : 

“ We have noted the judicious course pur- 
sued by Dr. Paley, in preferring the proofs of 
design drawn from the structures of our bodies, 
which secure our existence or minister to our 
comforts or enjoyments; for in these there may 
well be perceived the object of the provisions, 
and the mode by which they are attained ; and 
this supports us in a due estimate of ourselves, 
—seeing that there is so much care of us, and 
that our bodily and intellectual endowments 
have so many relations to the system of nature. 
By the aid of the telescope and microscope we 
are equally carried, as it were, out of ourselves, 
to view nature foreign to us. If, it has been 
justly observed, in contemplating the heavens 
with minds ill confirmed as to the intentions of 
Providence towards us, the study is far from 
being consolatory, the same may be said of the 
microscopic world. The discovery of the uni- 
versal prevalence of life, of animals within 
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animals, of the inhabitants of a drop of fluid as |nishes us with such analogies as enable us 


difficult to enumerate or arrange as those of the 
ocean, gives rise to thoughts which do not 
flatter our self-importance more than the con- 
templation of the magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies, and the extent of space through which 
they range. It will, therefore, be tending to 
the object of this volume to shew that with the 
microscope,—that is, by observing the atoms of 
our frame which are invisible to the naked eye, 
we discover motions and actions, both of inor- 
ganic and animated particles, which tend to the 
preservation of life, and to the performance of 
the offices in the animal economy, fully as 
remarkable as the contractions of the heart, or 
the play of the lungs. It will be necessary to 
the correct estimate of the facts which we have 
to mention, that we advert to a curious dis- 
covery of Mr. Brown, relative to the motions 
of inorganic molecules. ‘This gentlemen’s 
celebrity is of a kind which may not readily be 
comprehended by some readers ; for his retired 
and philosophical habits cause him to occupy a 
small space in society at home, in comparison 
with that reputation which extends wherever 
science is cultivated. He was directed to this 
subject by a motion visible in the pollen of 
plants, when under his microscope, which led 
him to further investigations; and he found 
that when inorganic, as well as organic bodies, 
were minutely divided, and floated in a drop of 
water, active motions were seen in the mole- 
cules. The motions of these particles are 
different from those of animated matter. The 


molecules are spherical, and between 1-20,000th 
and 1-30,000th of an inch in diameter. I 
have myself seen these, and nothing can be 
more surprising than their evolutions, like 
figures in a dance, apparently produced by the 
attraction and repulsion of the particles them- 


selves. It might be supposed, that the rapid 
evaporation from the surface of the drop 
would produce eddies within it, and that these 
molecules were carried by the circulation of the 
fluid; but the ingenious mode by which Mr. 
Brown prevented the evaporation of the watery 
particle, by surrounding it with oil, whilst the 
motions of the molecules continued, refutes this 
hypothesis, and inclines us the more to rejoice 
that the curious phenomenon was discovered, 
not accidentally, but by a philosopher. Indeed, 
while loooking upon these molecules, we are 
surprised by bodies, obviously animalcules, 
jostling them, and darting across the field of 
the microscope; and the natural reflection is 
how much more minute must the constituent 
parts, or molecules, of these animalcules be! 
‘Their motions are not fortuitous, or owing to 
any polarisation or influence external to them, 
as valvanism or magnetism; they have instincts 
and appetites, and are susceptible of excitement : 
their bodies are nourished by digestion, or 
imbibition : they have circulation, though it 
may be with a different apparatus from that of 
larger animals : their circulating fluids, their 
containing vessels, their apparatus for motion, 
imply that the ultimate molecules of their 
composition must be infinitely small, even in 
comparison with the minute particles which we 
are contemplating: and this we state, to do 
away with those speculations which men are 
prone to indulge in, when they suppose that 
they have at last attained a sight, in these 
active molecules, of the ultimate particles 
which constitute the frame-work of animals. 

We must conclude our extracts with the 
following observations on life :— 

** The progress of science in the present day, 
although it does not bring us nearer to the 
comprehension of the nature of life, yet furs 





more easily to comprehend how this principle 
may be combined with the material of an ani- 
mal body, and yet be perfectly distinct from it. 
The discoveries which have led to the atomic 
theory, and to that of the molecules of bodies 
being under a polaric influence, leave us with 
the impression that the minute particles of 
common matter (in contradistinction to living 
matter) are under an influence which may be 
bestowed or withdrawn: that as the index of 
the compass points to the north by no property 
of the metal itself, but through an influence 
given to it and existing around it, so do the 
most minute particles of bodies arrrange them- 
selves by some such superadded influence, and| 
partake of polarisation. If, then, according to 
the. prevailing opinion of philosophers, every 


| thing we touch, or see, or taste—all matter, in 


short, exhibits qualities arising from the ar- 
rangement of particles infinitely minute, and 
that arrangement resulting from an influence 
exterior to them, or superadded to them, does 
it not facilitate our conception of a power or 
property bestowed on what is termed living 
matter and yet essentially distinct? The dif- 
ference between dead and living matter will 
then appear to be, that in the one instance the 
particles are permanently arranged and con- 
tinue to exhibit their proper character, as we 
term it, until by ingenuity and practice some 
means are found to withdraw the arranging or 
uniting influence; and then the matter is 
chemically dissolved, resolves into its elements, 
and forms new combinations: whilst the life 
continues, not simply to arrange the particles, 
and to give them the order or organisation of 
the animal body, but to whirl them in a series 
of revolutions, during all which the material is 
passive, the law being in the life. ‘The order 
and succession of these changes and their dura- 
tion do not result from the material of the 
frame, which is the same in all animals, but 
from that influence which we term life, and 
which is snperadded to the material.” 





PHRENOLOGY. 

\. Thoughts on Phrenology, §c. By J.C. James. 
Pp. 58. London; E. Wilson. 

2. Testimonials on behalf of George Combe, as 
a Candidate for the Chair of Logic in the 
University of Edinburgh. Pp. 52. Edin- 
burgh; J. Anderson. London; Longman 
and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall. 

WE venture to preface this notice with a letter 

which we have had the pleasure and honour 

to receive from the highly gifted individual 
whose testimonials are contained in the latter 
publication. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
«© Edinburgh, the 22d of May, 1836. 

«« Sir,—In your Number ‘ One Thousand’ you say, that 
«We could, were we vain enough to wish it, make a list 
of these (the authors whose first works we encouraged by 
our praise), with our comments on their upspringing from 
the shades of obscurity, which would be a remarkable 
document. On the contrary, we could yay it by an- 
other list of those it has been our painful duty to censure 
and condemn, often when upheld by the most influential 
of our contemporaries; and we would put the challenge, 
Where are they now? Where honest, just, impartial, 
and fearless criticism, set them at once; and whence no 
favour or delusion can ever raise them more, even for a 
moment.’ 

** Allow me to mention, that I have the honour to be- 
long to the class of authors whom you have ‘ erageoe 
condemned, ridiculed, and abused, from my first publi- 
cation in 1819 to the last; but you will judge, by the tes- 
timonials which I herewith send you, whether your criti- 
cism was as ‘honest, just, and impartial,’ as it was fear- 
less, and whether I am where ‘ you set me’—in the shades 
of oblivion. 

«‘ Lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
** Gro. ComBE.” 


As our organs never had the good or ill for- 





tune to be manipulated by Mr. Combe, he may 


hardly believe us when we assure him that our 
‘“* Benevolence”’ is so prodigiously developed, 
that we heartily rejoice in his being, or fancy. 
ing himself, an exception to our boast. Still, 
as he is a candidate for the Professorship of 
Logic, he ought to be aware that there is small 
logic and less reason in his fling at the Literary 
Gazette. In the first place, we never thought 
or said of Mr. Combe that he was either an 
obscure, or, professionally, an inferior person ; 
on the contrary, we always entertained a high 
opinion of his general talents, and only re. 
gretted his devotion of them to the chase of a 
Will o’ the wisp—which pursuit, by the way, 
however boggy, floundering, or ridiculous, was 
far too notorious to admit of obscurity. Jn 
the second place, we were not mad nor vain 
enough to suppose that our long course of 
A TuHovusaNnD SHEETS (in which very many 
volumes of original writing appeared, and 
many thousand opinions were given on the 
spur of the occasion) could be free from some 
mistakes, and not liable to'some objections, All 
that we contended and do contend for is, that 
our general principle has been so pure, impar. 
tial, and uncompromising, that of these thou. 
sands of opinions of men, of books, of works of 
art, and of all the subjects embraced by our 
plan, only a very limited and unimportant 
number have failed to be borne out, by success 
or failure, so as to establish the character of 
this Journal on the highest ground of honest 
and enlightened criticism. 

Turning, however, from personals, and from 
Mr. Combe to his favourite hobby—for why 
should we ply our sculls against each other, 
like watermen in a boat-race—we will offer a 
few remarks on his pamphlet. In his address 
to the lord provost, he claims the office to 
which he aspires on the ground of having been 
“for seventeen years the public advocate of the 
new philosophy of mind, founded on the func- 
tions of the brain ;’’ which he declares to be 
“ the only true science of mind,” “ destined, 
like all other truths, ultimately to triumph.” 
‘*¢ Edinburgh,” he continues, ‘* has long been 
celebrated as a seat of mental philosophy ; and 
if she shall be the first to honour the new 
science with an academic chair, she may here- 
after boast of the enlightened sagacity which 
enabled her civic magistrates to anticipate the 
verdict of posterity, and to benefit her sons by 
communicating to them the great truths which 
are destined to occupy so large a share of the 
attention, and to influence so powerfully the 
opinions and institutions of the next generation. 
In writing thus, I may perhaps appear to your 
lordship to be led away by a warm imagination, 
and I shall, therefore, consider it necessary to 
trouble you with such evidence, in the form ot 
testimonials, as may warrant your lordship and 
the council in giving effect to this application, 
without incurring the charge of rash and in- 
considerate preference of novelty in the dis- 
charge of your present important duty.” ' 

From these passages we gather, that it isn 
so much a chair of Logic as a chair of Phreno- 
logy which Mr. Combe seeks to fill, though the 
title of Professor of Logic is not to be dismissed 
with the disgrace it deserves. The paltry igno- 
rance of the science, as it existed when it exer- 
cised the intellects of such people as Locke, 
and Reid, and Paley, and Dugald Stewart, 


* Mr. Robert Chambers, the well-known editor “ 
popular Edinburgh periodical, and one of Mr. ( or : 
host of witnesses in his Testimonials, declares Phrenology 
to be ‘*a system calculated to throw the united labours 4 
Aristotle, Locke, Reid, and Stewart, into the shade — 
C. Maclaren, another Edinburgh editor, states ** the ¢ *3 
of Logic to be to explain the structure of the human mint 5 
and, consequently, Phrenology ‘‘ the best foundation fi 
system of Logic.” Q, E. De Ed. L. G. 
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must, it is true, yield to the New Light kept | Quantum valeat ; and, in reference to his own 
up by “a warm imagination ;” and poor Logic, |high personal qualitications, we sincerely con- 


which has flourished since the days of Aristotle, |gratulate Mr. Combe on their number and 


give up the ghost in the university of meta- | honourable evidence in his favour : but in re- 
physic-loving Edinburgh, leaving the world and | gard to their propping up the doctrines he pro- 
Phrenology for Mr. Combe to bustle in. By fesses, carried in details to so ridiculous a pitch 
this new process of laying on of hands, it will as to make comment or argument equally ab- 
henceforward (should the candidate succeed) |surd, we would not, after what we have seen 
be shewn of scullography, that ‘ the moralist, | vouching for quack medicines, attach the value 
the physician, the legislator, and the teacher, of a pinch of snuff to them all put together. 
are able to draw from it lights to guide them, Nevertheless, the publication of this pamphlet 
in their practical duties; while, to the student is about the best puff (and they have had the 
who boasts of a penetrating and adventurous advantage of many) which Phrenology, and Mr. 
intellect, it affords scope for indulging in the | Combe’s writings thereanent, ever enjoyed. 
most recondite researches and refined analysis.” | Of the first-mentioned work at the head of 
The latter will all become Sir John Ross-es,* this notice, we need only say, that the author’s 
choose honest servants, select the best wet- imagination appears to be as warm as Mr. 
nurses, save children from the gallows, recon-|Combe’s. He calls Phrenology ‘‘ an unex- 
cile pugnacious husbands and wives, and do all | ampled engine of amelioration,” and “a spark- 
such extraordinary things, from pole to pole, /ling and unfathomable well, exceeding any 
by the mere aid of bumpolog-keeping. |which has been before prepared by human 
There is one point in Mr. Combe’s address | power, in the sustenance it brings to happiness, 
to the lord-provost, magistrates, and council of |and to philosophy and virtue!” Fine words! 
the canny town, upon which we cannot help; What pity they have so little meaning, and 
animadverting, as a gross oversight and want |could not butter parsnips ! 
of “cautiousness * on his part, in a business | 
of this sort. He says, ‘* I beg also to mention, | Literary Remains of the late William Hazlitt ; 
with the utmost respect, that it isnot my in-| with a Notice of his Life, by his Son; and 
tention to trouble you with a personal can. | Thoughts on his Genius and Writings, by 
vass ;"’ but ‘‘if any of you desire to converse; E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. and Mr. Sergeant 
with me, for the sake of obtaining additional! ‘Talfourd, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1836. 
Saunders and Otley. 


information, I shall feel a pleasure in waiting | 
Now, in our humble judgment, | DirrEerine with many of the opinions, in- 





on you.” 
holding the science of Phrenology in the vener- clined to draw very different conclusions from 
ation it is held by Mr. Combe, we would in! the same premises, yet we are ready to admit 
this case have pursued quite a different course. | the mine of subtle investigation and of original 
We would have waited on the provost, bailies, thought in these volumes; but, for once, we 
&c., in the first instance, and have prevailed | will allow the task of criticism to be performed 
onthem to submit their caputs to our inspec-|for us. Mr. Bulwer thus speaks of Hazlitt :— 
tion. When they had undergone the needful *“ If I were asked his peculiar and pre- 
process, we should have framed a kind of ta-|dominant distinction, I should say that, above 
Iular view, and thence come to an infallible|all things, he was a critic. He possessed the 
conclusion whether we should be elected or | critical faculty in its noblest degree. He did 
not. It would have been somewhat thus:— not square and measure out his judgments by 
For. Against. | the pedantries of dry and lifeless propositions— 
his taste was not the creature of schools and 
canons, it was begotten of Enthusiasm by 
Thought. He felt intensely ; he imbued — he 
saturated himself with the genius he ex. 
amined ; it became a part of him, and he re. 
produced it in science. He took in pieces the 
work he surveyed, and reconstructed the fabric 
in order to shew the process by which it had 
been built. His criticisms are, therefore, emi- 
nently scientific ; to use his own expression, 
his ‘ art lifts the veil from nature.’ It was the 
wonderful subtlety with which he possessed 
himself of the intentions of the author, which 
enabled him not only to appreciate in his own 
person, but to make the world appreciate, the 
effects those intentions had produced. Thus, 
especially, in his ‘ Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays,’ he seizes at once upon the ruling prin- 


Lord Provost.— \dhesiveness, very strong ; 
constructiveness, strong; hope, strong ; event- 
uality, moderate ; causality, very strong: --- 
_Bailies, A., B., C., D., and KE.—Concentra- 
tiveness, strong; love of approbation, mo- 
derate ; benevolence, moderate; number, 
Very strong; causality, stron 

Kailies, F., G., and’ H.—Imitation, strong ; 
eventuality, strong; weight, considerable - - 

Bailie, I.—Self-esteem, immoderate ; com- 
parison, strong 

Bailies, K., L., and M. — Destructiveness, 
moderate; cautiousness, strong; conscien- 
Uousness, Strong; order, strong 

Bailie, N.—Wonder, prodigious 

Bailie, O.—Acquisitiveness, very strong 

Bailies, P. and &,—Combativeness, very 
strong; ideality, strong; colouring, strong . 

vies, R., S., and T.—Veneration, strong; 
Comparison, strong ; firmness, strong; won- 
der, strong 0 3 

Bailies, U. and V.—Ideality, strong; wit, 
‘trong; locality, moderate ; 6 2 

Bailie, W.—individuality, absorbing ---- Doubtful. 

Bailies, X., Y., and pe temy large; self- 
esteem, large; number 3 


Doubtful. 


0 3 
Doubtful. 
Doubtful. 


Doubtful. 


Councillors similarly Organ -ised, with 
“Weight,” we may say, nearly balanced, would 
indicate to us that “ Time” was not come for 
Phrenology to supersede Logic; we would shew 
sur adversaries that we possessed “Language,” 
and could apply it to their folly,and that ** Tune” 
a them was little better than Discord. 

With respect to the testimonials themselves, 
ve shall merely observe that they are chiefly 
‘rom noted believers in and advocates for phreno- 
logy 5 though some of them very shy, yet many 
“om most respectable and eminent individuals. 


* It appears to us t . i 
( $ to be a scandalous neglect in Mr. 
oo hot to have a testimonial from so exalted an au- 


2, pecially after Sir John’s discourse at the Dublin 





ciple of each, with an ease, a carelessness, a 
quiet and ‘ unstrained fidelity,’ which proves 
how familiarly he had dwelt upon the secret 
he had mastered. He is, in these sketches, 
less eloquent and less refining than Schlegel ; 
but it is because he has gazed away the first 
wonder that dazzles and inspires his rival. He 
has made himself household with Shakespeare ; 
and his full and entire confidence, that he 
understands the mysteries of the host in whose 
dwelling-place he has tarried, gives his eluci- 
dations, short and sketch-like as they are, 
the almost unconscious simplicity of a man 
explaining the true motives of the friend he 
has known.” 

How cordially do we agree with the fol- 


| “T confess that I am particularly pleased 
with a certain discriminating tone of coldness 
with which Hazlitt speaks of several of the 
characters in the *‘ Merchant of Venice;’ to me 
it is a proof that his sympathy with genius 
| does not blind the natural delicacy and fineness 
| Of his taste. For my own part, I have always, 
from a boy, felt the moral sentiment somewhat 
invaded and jarred upon by the heartless 
treachery with which Jessica deserts her father 
—her utter forgetfulness of his solitude, his 
infirmities, his wrongs, his passions, and his 
| age sand scarcely less so, by the unconscious 
| and complacent baseness of Lorenzo, pocketing 
| the filial purloinings of the fair Jewess, who 
jcan still tarry from the arms of her lover, ‘ to 
| gild herself with some more ducats.’ These 
| two characters would be more worthy of Dryden 
than of Shakespeare, if the great poet had not 
‘ cloaked and jewelled their deformities’ by so 
costly and profuse a poetry. Their language 
belies their souls.” 

The following, too, is touched with the nicest 
discrimination :— 

** T confess, that in the collection of Essays 
called the ‘ Round Table,’ it is with a certain 
uneasiness that I regard his imitation of the 
tone and style of the essayists of Queen Anne’s 
day. His genius, to my taste, does not walk 
easily in ruffles and a bag-wig ; the affectation 
has not that nameless and courtly polish which 
distinguished Addison, or even the more reck- 
less vivacity of Steele. The last thing that 
Hazlitt really can be called is, ‘ the wit about 
town.’ He is at home in the closet —in the 
fresh fields—in the studies —at the theatre ; 
but he seems to me awkward when he would 
assume an intimacy with Belinda and Sir 
Plume. I am glad, therefore, when this af- 
fectation wears itself away, which it does, in 
a great part, after the preliminary essays. 
Nothing can be more delightful than the 
freshness of thought and feeling which appears 
in the ninth essay, on ‘ The Love of the 
Country.’ It breathes of a man released from 
cities. I doubt, however, its philosophy, when 
it resolves the love of the country into as. 
sociation only. The air, the fragrance, and 
the silence of woods and fields, require no 
previous initiation, and would delight us, even 
if all our earliest and happiest associations 
were of Liquorpond Street and Cheapside. 
Scattered throughout these essays is a wealth 
of thought and poetry, beside which half the 
contemporaries of their author seem as paupers. 
Hazlitt’s remarkable faculty of saying brilliant 
things, in which the wit only ministers to the 
wisdom, is very conspicuous in all. His graver 
aphorisms are peculiar in this: they are for 
the most part philosophical distinctions. No- 
thing can be more striking or more in the 
spirit of true philosophy than this—‘ Principle 
is a passion for truth; an incorrigible attach. 
ment to a general proposition.” His views of 
literary men are almost invariably profound 
and searching. His refutation of Madame de 
Staél’s commonplace definitions of Rousseau’s 
genius are triumphant. But, as I have else- 
where said, he does not seem to me equally 
felicitous with respect to the characters of men 
of action. His observations on Burke and 
Pitt, for instance, are vehemently unjust. All 
his usual discrimination, his habit of weighing 
quality with quantity, and binding judgment 
with forbearance, which render him impartial 
and accurate as to poets, desert him the instant 
he comes to politicians. He has said some- 
where that ‘a good patriot must be a good 
hater.’ That may be possible; but a good 








lowing !— 


hater is a bad philosopher. I pass over his 
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beautiful and well-kuown criticisms on art, 
because they open so wide a field of dispute, as 
to render it impossible to finish the contests 
they provoke in the time to which I am 
limited. His perceptions are always keen and 
glowing; but I think he was scarcely so learned 
a critic of art as he was a subtle and a brilliant 
one. His work on ‘ Human Actions’ is full of 
valuable hints and ingenious distinctions ; but 
I imagine that he has not fully embodied his 
own conceptions; and it seems to me also that 
he has somewhat mistaken the systems of the 
Utilitarian or Helvetian Philosophy. It is 
often clear that his disputes with the masters 
of these schools are merely verbal; and I do 
not think it would be impossible to reconcile 
with the theories of his antagonists, the whole 
of his elaborate reasonings on the mysteries of 
* sympathy.’ ” 

We must also add Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s 
‘* most shrewd and subtle searching” into the 
causes of Hazlitt’s admiration of Napoleon :— 

* But the most signal result which ‘ the 
shows of things’ had over Mr. Hazlitt’s mind, 
was his setting up the Emperor Napoleon as 
his idol. He strove to justify this predilection 
to himself by referring it to the revolutionary 
origin of his hero, and the contempt with 
which he trampled upon the claims of legi- 
timacy, and humbled the pride of kings. But 
if his * only love’ thus sprung ‘ from his only 
hate,’ it was not wholly cherished by anti- 
pathies. If there had been nothing in his 
mind which tended to aggrandisement and 
glory, and which would fain reconcile the prin- 
ciples of liberty with the lavish accumulation 
of power, he might have desired the triumph 
of young tyranny over legitimate thrones; but 
he would scarcely have watched its progress 
‘like a lover and a child.’ His feeling for 


Buonaparte was not a sentiment of respect for 
fallen greatness; not a desire to trace ‘ the 
soul of goodness in things evil ;’ not a loathing 
of the treatment the emperor received from 
* his cousin kings’ in the day of adversity; but 
entire affection, mingling with the current of 
the blood, and pervading the moral and intel- 


lectual being. Nothing less than this strong 
attachment, at once personal and refined, would 
have enabled him to encounter the toil of col- 
lecting and arranging facts and dates for four 
volumes of narrative ; a drudgery too abhorrent 
to his habits of mind as a thinker, to be sus- 
tained by any stimulus which the prospect of 
wealth or reputation could supply. It is not 
so much in the ingenious excuses which he 
discovers for the worst acts of his hero, even 
for the midnight execution of the Duke 
d’Enghein, and the invasion of Spain, that the 
stamp of personal devotion is obvious, as in the 
graphic force with which he has delineated the 
short-lived splendours of the imperial court, 
and ‘ the trivial fond records’ he has gathered 
of every vestige of human feeling by which he 
could reconcile the emperor to his mind. The 
first two volumes of the * Life of Napoleon,’ 
although redeemed by scattered thoughts of 
true originality and depth, are often confused 
and spiritless ; the characters of the principal 
revolutionists are drawn too much in the style 
of caricatures: but when the hero throws all 
his rivals into the distance, erects himself the 
individual enemy of England, consecrates his 
power by religious ceremonies, and defines it 
by the circle of a crown, the author's strength 
becomes concentrated ; his narrative assumes an 
epic dignity and fervour, and glows with ‘ the 
long-resounding march and energy divine.’ 
How happy and proud is he to picture the 
meeting of Napoleon with the pope, and the 





grandeurs of the coronation! How he grows 
wanton in the celebrating the fétes of the 
Tuileries, as ‘ presenting all the elegance of 
enchanted pageants,’ and laments them as 
‘gone like a fairy revel!’ How he ‘ lives 
along the line’ of Austerlitz, and rejoices in its 
thunder, and hails its setting sun, and exults 
in the minutest details of the subsequent meet- 
ing of the conquered sovereigns with the con- 
queror! How he expatiates on the fatal mar- 
riage with ‘ the deadly Austrian’ (as Mr. 
Cobbett justly called that most heartless of her 
sex), as though it were a chapter in romance, 
and added the grace of beauty to the imperial 
picture! How he kindles with martial ardour 
as he describes the preparations for the expe- 
dition against Russia; musters the myriads of 
barbarians with a show of dramatic justice ; 
and fondly lingers among the brief triumphs of 
Moskwa on the verge of the terrible cata- 
strophe! The narrative of that disastrous ex- 
pedition is, indeed, written with a master’s 
hand: we see the ‘ grand army’ marching 
to its destruction through the immense per- 
spective; the wild hordes flying before the 
terror of its ‘ coming ;’ the barbaric magni- 
ficence of Moscow towering in the far distance; 
and, when we gaze upon the sacrificial confla- 
gration of the Kremlin, we feel that it is the 
funeral pile of the conqueror’s glories. It is 
well for the readers of this splendid work, that 
there is more in it of the painter than of the 
metaphysician ; that its style glows with the 
fervour of battle, or stiffens with the spoils of 
victory; yet we wonder that this monument to 
imperial grandeur should be raised from the 
dead level of jacobinism by an honest and pro- 
found thinker. The solution is, that, although 
he was this, he was also more — that, in opi- 
nion, he was devoted to the cause of the people; 
but that, in feeling, he required some indi- 
vidual object of worship : that he selected Na- 
poleon as one in whose origin and career he 
might impersonate his principles and gratify 
his affections ; and that he adhered to his own 
idea with heroic obstinacy, when the ‘ child and 
champion of the republic’ openly sought to 
repress all feeling and thought, but such as he 
could cast in his own iron moulds, and scoffed 
at popular enthusiasm, even while it bore him 
to the accomplishment of his loftiest desires.” 
A biographical memoir is prefixed, and a 
clever, characteristic, and flattered portrait. 








Schloss Hainfeld: or, A Winter in Lower Sty- 
ria. By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. F.R.S. 
12mo. pp. 348. Edinburgh, 1836. Cadell ; 
London, Whittaker and Co. 

A FAMILY picture, and a family party; 
wrought up with one of those touching ro- 
mances which belong to real life, and to real 
life alone. While loitering in “ pleasant Italie,” 
Captain Hall received, and that by merest acci- 
dent, a letter from an old Scotch lady, who had 
married the Count Purgstall, an Austrian 
nobleman. It contains an invitation to her 
castle, in Lower Styria. We give the letter 
itself: — 

‘** T have this moment, my dear sir, received 
your letter, dated Albano, 2Ist April. I am 
now so unaccustomed to a pleasing sensation, 
that I tremble while I tell you, it will be doing 
me a very great favour indeed if Mrs. Hall and 
you will bestow a visit upon me. Your little 
darlings surely need repose. I beseech you to 
let them find a home for a few weeks in Hain- 
feld ; the house is large ; there are thirty-nine 
rooms on this floor all completely furnished, 
though in the mode of the last century ; the air 
and water are good; the country is rich, well 


a 

cultivated, and varied enough to be pleasing. I 
dare not promise you amusements; I am a 
widowed woman cut off from the tree of life: 
but, if a cordial welcome can render solitude sup. 
portable, I am sure you will find it here. Hun. 
gary is only three hours distant from this — it 
is a country little known. You will be well 
received by my neighbours on the frontier, and 
find the people a race distinct from any in 
Europe. As to this road, I can assure you it is 
excellent —in every respect preferable to the 
one by Tyrol. The first English travellers by 
accident took the road by Tyrol; this made it 
the fashion, and ever since they have flown that 
way like a flock of birds. The Alps and lakes 
of Styria are fully as interesting as those in 
Tyrol, and as yet unknown to the English ; and 
Gratz is not inferior to Innspruck. Besides, 
you can have an advantage in taking this road 
Tam sure you will know to value —it is to be 
acquainted with the Archduke John, who lives 
in a quiet, simple style at his iron-works, and 
will receive you with pleasure. He is wonder. 
| fully well informed ; has vast practical know- 
| ledge, and his manners are truly pleasing. As 
a man he has few equals — as a prince, he is a 
|phenomenon. * * * I dare not speak of 
|the home of my youth. Thirty-five years of 
absence have spunged me from the remembrance 
of those dearest to ree; but if you graciously 
visit me, you will draw back the veil and give 
me a glimpse of things still, alas! too dear to 
me. If you will write me a note and let me 
know when I dare hope to see you, it will bea 
great pleasure te me. The governor of Milan, 
Count Hardegg, will please you much, and also 
our countryman, General Count Nugent, at 
Trieste. I fear to lose a post, and send you 
these hurried lines, praying you to believe me 
your truly obliged and, I trust soon to say, 
grateful friend, C.* PuRGSTALL.” 

We give the arrival. 

“ We found our aged friend, as we had been 
told to expect, ina huge antiquated bed, with 
faded damask curtains, in a room feebly light- 
ed, and furnished in the style of a hundred 
years ago. Her wasted form was supported by 
half.a-dozen pillows of different shapes and sizes, 
and every thing about her wore the appearance 
of weakness and pain. Every thing, I should 
say, except her voice, expression of countenance, 
and manners, in none of which could be traced 
any symptom of decay or weakness. Still less 
might any feebleness be detected in what she 
said, for nothing in the world could be more 
animated or more cordial than her welcome. 
She shook hands with each of us, as if she had 
known us all our lives, and expressed over and 
over again her joy at having succeeded in bring- 
ing us to her castle. ‘ You must be sadly tired, 
however,’ she said, ‘ and the children must be 
almost ready for their beds ; so pray shew that 
you feel at home by selecting the rooms which 
suit you best. There are enough of them, I 
trust; and presently the dinner, which has 
been ready for you an hour or two, will be 
served up.’ Off we set, under charge of the 
major-domo, Joseph, who, in obedience to the 
magnificent orders of his hospitable mistress, 
had lighted the stoves in three times the num- 
ber of apartments we could by possibility OC- 
cupy, in order, as he said, that we might pick 
and choose. In most old castles which I have 
seen, the rooms are small and comfortless, but 
in Hainfeld they were large and commodious ; 
and, though the furniture was not abundant, 
* It may be right to explain that this C. stands for 


Countess, and not for the initial of a Christian name, nee 
being J. A. It is a general custom on the Continent for 











persons of rank to write their title as a part of the sig- 
nature. 
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or, at least, not so superabundant as in modern 
mansions, it was all good and even elegant in 
its old-fashioned heavy way. In the principal 
room, which had been prepared for us, and 
which was the best in the castle, there stood, in 
rather tottering condition, a handsomely got- 
up bed, at least eight feet wide, furnished with 
crimson silk curtains, bordered with silver lace, 
two or three inches broad, surmounted by a 
massy carved cornice, fringed with silver 
tracery, in the same taste as a rich but heavy 
embroidery which figured at the head of the 
bed. In like manner, the walls were hung 
with crimson satin; and round the room were 
placed old-fashioned sofas with curling backs, 
and arms like dolphins’ tails, embossed in gold, 
and all padded with elastic cushions wrought in 
flowers. Fancifully carved writing-tables, sup- 
ported by not less fantastically shaped legs, with 
snug places for the feet to rest upon, stood here 
and there. Bureaus, chests of drawers, and 
queer-looking toilet-tables, groaning under the 
weight of huge mirrors, completed the furniture. 
Of course there were plenty of chairs — heavy 
old fellows, with high puffy seats, cane backs, 
and whirligig arms, comfortable enough to sit 
upon, but not easily moved from place to place. 
Most of the rooms were ornamented with 
grotesque work in plaster, in high relief, on the 
roofs; and such of the walls as were not hung 
with hideous staring antediluvian family por- 
traits, were painted in fresco, with battle pieces, 
hunting scenes, and other embellishments in 
the same luxurious but antiquated taste. I 
must not omit to mention one important article 
of furniture, which was found in every room in 
the castle, high and low, namely, an enormous 
porcelain stove, white and highly glazed, reach- 
ing almost to the ceiling, in a succession of 


handsome stories, not unlike Chinese pagodas 


Ihave seen in other climes. The fire is intro- 
duced into these vast ovens, as they are well 
called in German, not by an opening into the 
room, but by a door which opens into the cor- 
ridor. Early in the morning a large wood fire 
is lighted in each stove ; and such is their mass, 
that long after the fire is burned out, the heat 
is retained, and the apartment kept warm till 
the evening, when another heating is given it 
which suffices for the night.” 

They go to visit the ancient seat of the 
family, 

“On returning through the lower range of 
Riegersburg, where a picturesque little village 
has been built under the shadow of the fort, 
we took a look; by the countess’s desire, at the 
church, within which, she told us, she had 
erected a chapel. As she had never changed 
from the Protestantism in which she was 
brought up at Edinburgh, and had acquired 
any thing but love or respect for the Ca- 
tholicism of Austria, this proceeding appeared 
very odd. We examined the chapel, however, 
which was done up with the simple taste that 
characterised every thing she undertook. In 
the centre she had placed a neat, though rather 
thowy, altar; and, on one side, a handsome 
franite monument to her husband and son. 
Over all blazed the glorious Saint Wenceslaus, 
the patron of the Purgstall family, not quite in 
eeping with the quiet elegance of the rest; 
ry the whole affair puzzled us not a little. 

hese anomalies were explained by the countess, 
our return to Hainfeld. She asked us little 
"nothing about the decaying grandeur of the 
‘ncient seat of her family in their prosperous 
he: and as it had passed from her hands to 
= , people who neglected it, and cared for 
fr = A its renowned associations, we refrained 

uding to it, But she was eloquent on 





the subject of the chapel, where, in fact, owing 
to the peculiar cast of her temperament, nearly 
all her interests lay buried with her husband 
and son: and we soon found that her sole wish 
on earth, or, at least, the wish which was always 
uppermost in her mind, was to be laid beside 
them. As difficulties might arise, however, on 
the score of her being a Protestant, or from the 
castle being no longer in the possession of her 
family, she thought it prudent to take every 
precaution beforehand to insure this grand ob- 
ject of her anxiety. The priests, accordingly, 
were propitiated by this magnificent embellish. 
ment of the church; and the congregation felt 
themselves obliged to the countess for placing 
before their wondering eyes a picture done in 
Vienna, and so much beyond their provincial 
conceptions of the power of art. It was ge- 
nerally understood, also, that the countess had 
left in her will certain sums of money to be 
distributed to the poor after her body should 
be quietly interred in the family vault of the 
Purgstails ; and the clergy of the spot had an 
idea, whether true or not, that, in the same 
event, the poor in spirit were not forgotten in 
her ladyship’s will. All these things she told 
us, not only with the utmost unconcern as to 
her death, but, I may say, with that sort of 
lively interest with which a person speaks of an 
agreeable visit to be made in the spring of the 
ensuing year. It was difficult at first to know 
exactly how to take all this — whether to be 
grave or gay —- since it did not seem quite civil 
to be discussing as a pleasant affair, and in her 
presence, the details of our worthy hostess’s 
funeral. So I thought it best merely to ask 
her whether, as in England, there might not 
be some difficulty as to interment in a vault 
within the church, except in a leaden coffin. I 
suggested to her, that, as in Austria people are 
buried very quickly after their death, there 
might be no time, especially in a remote 
country place, to make the requisite prepara- 
tions. ‘ And do you think,’ retorted the old 
lady, with a curious sort of smile,—‘ do you 
think I was going to risk the success of the 
prime object of my thoughts upon such a con- 
tingency as that? No! no! you shall see!’ 
and ringing the bell, she summoned Joseph. 
‘Get the keys,’ she exclaimed, ‘ and shew 
Captain Hall my coffin.’ And, turning to us, 
she added, ‘ When you see it, I think you will 
admit that it is not likely to be refused ad- 
mittance to the church on the score of want of 
strength, or, for that matter, for want of 
beauty.’ I confess I was not a little curious to 
discover how either strength or beauty could be 
given to a leaden coffin; I found, however, it 
was not made of lead, but of iron ; and sv taste- 
fully contrived, that it looked more like one of 
those ornamental pieces of sculpture which 
surmount some of the old monuments in West- 
minster Abbey, than a coffin intended for real 
use. Having removed three huge fantastically 
shaped padlocks, we folded back the lid, and I 
was surprised to see two large bundles, neatly 
sewed up in white linen, lying in the coffin, 
one at each end. On stooping down and 
touching them, I discovered they were papers, 
and could read, in the countess’s handwriting, 
the following words: —‘ Our Letters.—J. A. 
Purgstall.’ ” 

We next copy out an interesting anecdote 
of Dugald Stewart. ‘It is a most curious 
fact,’ she went on to say, ‘that Dugald 
Stewart could not see any difference even 
between colours so strongly contrasted as the 
ripe mulberry fruit and the leaf of that tree. 
Yet the practical inconvenienee of this singu- 
lar defect in the retina, if such it were, was 
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nothing in comparison to what he suffered 
from becoming blind when the day was nearly 
at aclose. I was laughing’just now,’ said the 
countess, warming with her topic, as she 
always did when any thing carried her thoughts 
back to Edinburgh, which was fifty times 
a-week,—‘* I was laughing at the recollection 
of a funny scene I had with your father and 
Mr. Stewart at least half a century ago. We 
had all been drinking tea with my excellent 
friend, the reverend Mr. Alison, who had then 
a house in Bruntsfield Links. My two com- 
panions, the moment they came into the open 
air, recommenced a metaphysical discussion 
the party had been engaged in, and which, 
from the popular turn which the graceful 
genius of Mr. Alison gave to the most pro- 
found disquisitions, I had been able, in some 
degree, to understand; at all events, to take 
great interest in. But when your father and 
Mr. Stewart found themselves alone —for they 
seemed to consider a young lady as nobody— 
they dived much deeper into the subject than I 
could well follow; and to the one or two ques- 
tions I ventured to put, in search of explan- 
ation, the philosophers made scarcely any 
answer, but trudged on over the little grassy 
knolls of the Links, taking no more account of 
me than if I had not been present. As I well 
knew my companions to be two of the very 
kindest and best bred men in the world, and 
that they were merely absorbed in their darling 
topics, I paced after them in respectful pa- 
tience, thinking of something else, and ad- 
miring, as the sun went down, the last touch 
of bright light on the top of Arthur’s seat, 
and the flag-staff and battlements of the old 
castle. Presently, Mr. Stewart, slackening his 
pace, drew to my side, and remarked that the 
golf-players had quite destroyed the Links for a 
lady’s walking, and that unless I took his arm 
I might put my foot into one of the holes used 
in the aforesaid game. As I found none of the 
inconvenience to which he referred, and as we 
had passed most of the rough ground, I begged 
him not to disturb his philosophical ¢é¢e-a-téte 
on my account. But he continued to press me 
to take his arm. I knew well enough what 
was the professor’s motive, for I had long been 
aware of his peculiar optical weakness, and I 
saw he could scarcely walk a step without 
setting his foot on a stone, or into a hole; but 
I was willing, by declining his twilight civili- 
ties, to punish his broad-day neglect. Sir 
James, who as yet saw quite well, had no idea 
what Mr. Stewart was maneeuvring about, and 
even tried all he could, being deeply interested 
in the discussion, to detach the blind lecturer’s 
attention from me to himself. Mr. Stewart, 
however, in his fears of a sprained ankle, 
seemed quite to forget his moral philosophy, 
much to your father’s surprise. In about five 
minutes afterwards, however, I was much 
amused when Sir James also offered me his 
arm, expressed in like manner a wonderful 
surprise about my safety and comfort, and, as 
Mr. Stewart had done before him, insisted 
upon encumbering me with help of which I 
stood in no sort of need. It became truly a 
task of some difficulty to lead these two gen- 
tlemen, for as neither of them could see an 
inch before him, I was obliged to act as a guide 
to both. They, on the other hand, as soon as 
they had regained their confidence, through 
the agency of my pilotage, forgot their sudden 
fit of gallantry, and once more recommenced 
their unintelligible disquisitions, across my 
very nose, and without once seeming to recol- 
lect that such an individual as their female 
protector was in existence.’ ”’ 
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Most naturally, the lonely invalid clings to|readings with her as before her late violent 
her new-found friends ; and she is most urgent | attack. She conversed, too, nearly as for- 
for them to stay and see her eyes closed in death./merly, and related anecdotes with all her 
The last scene :— {wonted animation. So complete, indeed, ap- 

‘© The request, therefore, to stay by her till peared to be her re-establishment, that, on the 
she died, was a little startling ; for if such an 20th of March, I wrote to her friends to state 
engagement were entered into, it was impossi-| that I fully believed all immediate danger was 
ble to say how it could be fulfilled, without |past. The post-bag, however, was scarcely 
much more serious inconvenience than it was | closed before I was summoned to the countess’s 
either our desire or our duty to incur. As the | room, where I found her in a high fever, and 
countess spoke in a cheerful and almost playful | talking incoherently. The letters were taken 
tone, I replied, in the same tone,—‘ Pray, | out of the bag, and an express got. ready to send 
ma’am, when do you mean to die,— for some- | off the moment the doctor came and pronounced | 
thing will depend upon that?’ The old lady|his opinion, of which, indeed, we had little! 
laughed at my taking the matter up in this|doubt. But by the time he came, the vigorous 
way, and exclaimed,—‘ Youare quite right; you | old lady was taken better, if I may use such an 
cannot be expected to stay here for an indefi- |}expression; and, having slept more soundly 
nite period; and you would be as wrong to|than she had done for years, she awoke so 
promise it as I should, be unreasonable to exact | much stronger and heartier than she had been 
it. But,’ added she, ina more serious tone, and | before, that all the world pronounced this to 
after pausing a minute or two, ‘I shall not; have been the crisis of her illness ; and, as that 
keep you long. You know well how fatal to|had passed, all would go well. So far there 
my happiness this period of the year has often, was an important change; she was left free 
proved. The 22d of March is the most unfor-| from pain —a situation so new to her that she| 
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stantius.” Bellarmin wrote under the name of 
Matthew Tortus and several others. At the 
revival of letters in Europe, the prevailing 
fancy was for ancient Latin and Greek names ; 
and neither Christian name nor surname (when 
there was one) was exempt from invasion, 
Peter of Calabria wrote under the title of 
Julius Pomponius Letus; Marco Antonio 
Coccio under that of Marcus Antonius Curtius 
Sabellicus ; Cristoval de Escobar under that of 
Lucius Christophorus Escobarius. — Florent 
Chrétien, the tutor of Henry IV., took the 
name of Quintus Septimius Florens Christianus; 
the first because he was a fifth son, the second 
because he was a seven months’ child. Many 
who were named John preferred Janus to 
Johannes, as being more pagan. * * * 

A French author could not bear his own name 
of Disne-Maudi (Dine in the Morning), but 
changed it to Dorat ; but he gave his daughter 
to a M. Goulu (Mr. Guttle), without any sti- 
pulation as to change of name. The Pire 
Canard (in English, Father Duck) translated 
his name into Latin, and was called Anas. 


tunate day in my life. My husband expired on | scarcely knew, she said, how to enjoy it suffi- | Another Jesuit, with the unlucky name of 
that day, four-and-twenty years ago, and on ciently. But all this was no more than the; Comére, was disgusted at the sounds Pére 
that day I think I may safely say to you that I flaring up of the taper just about to be ex-|Comére, and greatly improved his name by 
shall die!’ I looked, of course, not a little| tinguished. The equinox came, and found the; merely changing a letter — he was then Pere 
surprised. I cannot say I was shocked ; for I| countess all but dead. On the 23d, and less} Comire. ” i as 

could scarcely believe the countess in earnest. |than twenty-four hours after the time she had| Our ‘ lovers of truth’ and ‘ enemies of hum. 
Before I could muster any words to express | herself specified, the fatal blow was struck, and| bug’ in the newspapers are modest the other 
what was proper on the occasion, she went on— | our poor friend was no more !”’ | way, as stale fish mends in summer. But the 
‘You may very well be startled at such a de-| Captain Hall sees the iron coffin laid to its| modesty of the first-mentioned was undoubtedly 
claration ; but, nevertheless, you will see that|long last rest. Besides this touching history, | for their contemporaries, not for us ; they little 
what I say will prove true. My apparent re-/| there is a great deal to amuse and to interest in| thought, perhaps, that in a few centuries their 
covery just now is all fallacious and external—| these various pages; and we congratulate| real names would be as good symbols of ob- 
within, the vital principle is fast ebbing away. | Captain Hall equally on the good feeling and|scurity as could well be. The first author 
I have been too familiar with disease not to, the spirit that he has shewn. We must not | whom Baillet mentions as having feigned a 
know its marks. The hand of death is upon| omit his well-founded (we think) surmise, that; name for pure deception’s sake, was the angel 


me, and I rejoice to find it so. I cannot be) the countess was the original of Diana Vernon, 
more prepared for the awful event than I now} in Rob Roy. 

am; and I consider that Providence has sent — 
you here at this trying season to minister to; The Book of Table Talk. 
my last moments. I shall die happy, quite 
happy, if you are by my side to close my eyes,} don, 1836. Knight. 

—if Mrs. Hall will stay near me, and if your| THE tirst volume of a series which promises a, 
little children will cheer me with their smiles | rich field of curious selection and anecdote. 
as I leave the world, I shall then feel, not} The book is made up from many sources, and 
only not deserted, but surrounded by friends. jis just one to take up, read a bit of, and lay 
This, indeed, for many long years, has been my | down at any idle hour. We wish we could, but 
only wish on earth, though unaccompanied by | cannot, find room for a curious list of disguises 
the slightest hope of its being gratified. How | of every class under which the names of au- 
could I expect,’ continued she, smiling, ‘ that a} thors have appeared, extracted from M. Baillet’s 
family of my countryfolks would have either! ‘* Jugemens des Savans” (reprint of 1723), 
inclination or leisure to devote themselves to; with additions from other old French writers ; 
such a blighted vestige of humanity as I am ?’| but we can only copy a small part. 

I assured her cordially, that I and all my! ‘ The oldest author who has gone under 
family felt as she could wish, and that our duty | different names, according to Baillet, is Moses, 
to her was now amongst our most binding obli-| whom he follows Huet in asserting to be 
gations. ‘* Well, then,’ cried she, ‘ oblige me|at once Thoth, Adonis, Thammuz, Osiris, 
by staying over the equinox. It will come in a{Serapis, Apis, Orus, Anubis, Typhon, Zoro- 
few days. Will you promise me that ?’/aster, Pan, Apollo, Bacchus, Vulcan, Priapus, 
* Surely,’ I said, ‘ we shall be most happy. We} Prometheus, Minos, Orpheus, -Esculapius, 
had intended,’ I added, ‘ to proceed towards} Proteus, Tiresias, Janus, Evander, and several 
Vienna about the 20th ; but we shall not now|more. We were somewhat surprised at this 
think of moving, however well you may be, list, till we saw Proteus among the number. 
before the 30th.’ ‘Ah!’ she sighed, * that} However, the author gets on firmer ground 
will be long enough. Many days before that!/as he comes nearer his own time. The 
time arrives, you will, I trust, have laid me| practice of changing the name was forbid- 
quietly in my grave; and I shall be joined|den in France by Henry II. in 1555, ex- 
again to those beings for whom alone I wished | cept by letters patent. The Council of Trent, 
to live, and for whose sakes I am so anxious to| in 1546, required, under pain of excommunica- 
die.” From that time forward she never spoke} tion, that the real name of the author should 
more on the subject. To all appearance, also, | appear in every work on religious subjects; and 
she went on steadily improving in health, or| the edicts of various kings appeared in France 
rather not falling into greater illness. Thejin support of the order of the council, but 
only striking difference in her was, that she} without much success; indeed, only six years 
could not read her letters; but she listened |after the decree of the council, a controversial 
with much interest to their being read by us;|work was printed at Paris by the English 








Illustrated with | . 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 319. Lon-| by which, particularly among the French, mo- 


Raphael, as related in the story of Tobias. 
We do not know what works this writer left; 
probably they are lost. a 

The following list will shew the general rules 


| dern names were Latinised ; but the exceptions 


were many and capricious, and some termina- 
tions have no rule :— 

«« Gambara, Gambarus; Settala, Septalius; Louchard, 
Luscarius; Passait, Passarius; Colas, Colasius; Saumaise, 
Salmasius; Cujas, Cujacius; Petau, Petavius; Sarrau, 
Sarravius; Beraud, Beroaldus; Bressault, Bressaldus ; 
D’Urfé, Urfeus; Bude, Budwus; Chantereau, Canta 
rellus; Ragueau, Raguellus; Brimeu, Brimeus; Nan- 
teuil, Nantolius; Forgeuil, Forgeolius; Chevallier, Ca- 
vallerius; Potier, Poterius; Rossieu, Rossius; Richelieu, 
Richelius; St. Prie, Sanprius; Beaumanoir, Belloma- 
nerius; De Blois, Blosius; Gallois, Gallesius; Bignov, 
Bignonius; Bourbon, Borbonius; Baron, Baronius; Priou, 
Priolius; De Thou, Thuanus; Pithog, Pitheeus; Lout, 
Loéus; Longuejoué, Longojolius; De Sautour, Solturius; 
Morecourt, Morocurtius; Pardoux, Pardulphus; LeGoux, 
Legulphus; Marigny, Marinius; D’Ailly, Alliacus; De 
Joigny, Juniacus. 

‘The transformations of many Dutch and 
German names are very amusing: Vander- 
Doez was turned into Douza, Moltzer inw 
Mycillus, Schuler into Sabinus, Gastebled, or 

? ? ‘ ”" I | " 
Outdebled, into Vatablus, and so on, with hut 
dreds of others. ‘The confusion which arose 
from the Latinisation of names, and from trans- 
lating names into Latin and Greek —for ee | 
family denominations were turned into page 
equivalents — was beyond all description, ane 
presented enigmas that required an CEdipus to 
solve them, as was remarked by Noel wire 
gonne, who wrote a very amusing essay on the 
subject, under the title of ‘ The Revolt of ae. 
nised Names.’ The common French names 
La Porte and La Forest were rendered — 
or Januensis, and Sylvius; Du Bois was / - 
hemius; Pratus was equally the translation 0 
Du Prat and Des Prez; Angelus was the = 
version both of L’Ange and Langel ; Castel- 





and she insisted upon our resuming our daily] Bishop Gardiner, under the title of ‘ Con. 


lanus of Du Chastel, Di Castello, Castellaue, 
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aa 
and several others. The name of Ricci, which 
is almost as common in Italy as that of Smith 
or Brown in Eugland, was turned into Cri- 
nitus. By this transformation and falsification 
of patronymics, many a deserving man and 
many an honest family were deprived of their 
fame ; for people in general were not able to 
trace any connexion between their friends 
and neighbours Monsieur Du Bois and Signor 
Ricci, and such names as Nehemius and 
Crinitus. * = + Henry 


more brief, from this entertaining volume. 


** Epitaph in the Churchyard of Moreton-in-Marsh. 
Here lie the bones of Richard Lawton, 

Whose death, Alas! was strangely brought on; 
Trying one day his corns to mow off, 

The razor slipped, and cut his toe off: 

His toe, or rather what it grew to, 

An inflammation quickly flew to; 

Which took, alas! to mortifying, 

And was the cause of Richard’s dying.” 


We have now only to add two specimens, | manners. 


“A Charm. Worse poetry has been written | 


—~—. 
It may seem absurd to reckon 
amongst the faults of this prince that he was 
jalready fifty-four years of age, attached to 
|German customs, and utterly ignorant of the 
| English language ; yet there can be no doubt 
| that these were the circumstances which most 
| impeded his good government or extensive po- 
|pularity. A hard fate, that the enthronement 
| of a stranger should have been the only means 
| to secure our liberties and laws !” 

The reflections which follow are worthy of 


Brabantin, William de Merbeck, and Thomas |than the following, which is the production of | Lord Mahon’s pen and the occasion :— 


de Cantempré, are all one and the same person ; Agnes Sampson, who was burrs for a witch in 
—no doubt the real prototype of Mrs. Mala-|Scotland in the year 1590. It is entitled, ‘A 
prop’s Cerberus. Jerome Cardan is also Hier. {prayer and incantation for hailling of seik 
onymus Castellioneus, and Johannes Roffensis | folkis,’ and would, no doubt, put a stop to 
may be either Bishop Fisher of Rochester or | many a nervous fit. 
John Montague of Rochester. But Cerberus | 
above mentioned has been beaten by a neck by | 
Peter Bibliothecarius, alias Diaconus, alias | 
Caasinensis, alias Ostiensis. The transposition | 
of letters, or anagrams, was sometimes used for | 
purposes of concealment, and very effectively 
done by leaving out or adding letters. Thus 
Messalinus would hardly be guessed to have | 
come from Salmasius, or Cesare Leone Frusca- | 
dino from Francesco Maria de Luco Sereni. | 
But Gustavus for Augustus, Lucianus and Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
Alcuinus for Calvinus, Volemarus Kirstenius (Second notice.) 
for Macer Jurisconsultus, are good enough. 'TuoveH our first illustrations of this work 
Some authors called their several chapters by | were all selected from the first hundred and 
the letters of their names ; but Fordun placed | forty pages, which bring down the history to 
at the head of his Scottish Chronicle three |the death of Queen Anne, and we have, con- 
verses as follows, in which the first letters of |}sequently, the most important portion of it 
each word together make up Johannes de| before us; we regret to say, that an arrear of 
Fordun : jold and an influx of new matters must render 
Incipies opus hoc Adonai; nomine nostri our continuation of this week only a sort of 
Exceptum scriptis dirigat Emanuel. pass-over to the next, when we trust to be able 
Fauces ornaté ructent, dum verbera nectant. to find room for consideration better suited to 
Jean de Vauzelles announced his work by the | the value of the volume. The undisturbed ac- 
motto, Crainte de Dieu vaut zéle; and Pierre cession of George I. is briefly and truly de- 
de Mesmes by the Italian, Per me stesso son | scribed as an event which wonderfully falsified 
sasso, which, literally, in French, is de moi-méme |the calculations of men; and the approach of 





All kindis of illis that ever may be, 
In Chrystis name I conjure ye, 

I conjure ye, baith mair and less, 
By all the vertewes of the Mess; 
And rycht sa, by the naillis sa, 
That naillit Jesu, and na ma; 

And rycht sa, by the samyn blude, 
‘hat reikit owre the ruthful rood, 
Furth of the flesh and of the bane, ) 
And in the erth and in the stane, 

I conjure ye in Goddis name !” 





Je suis Pierre, which he intended should be 
transposed as follows—Moi, je suis Pierre de 


Mesmes ! The substitution of initial letters | 


instead of names and titles was common enough, 
and was borrowed from the practice of the Jews, 
but stripped of all point by the absence of the 
vowel, which is assumed or understood between 
the consonants of the Hebrew. ‘Thus, J. C. A. 
A. P. E. I. stood for Jean Cusson Avocat au 
Parlement et Imprimeur, and F. J. F. C. R. 
8.T. P. A. P. C, for Frater Johannes Fronto, 
Canonicus Regularis, Sacre Theologie Profes- 
sor, Academie Parisiensis Cancellarius. The 
lengthening of names in the following manner 
frequently took place: Guillet became Guillet 
de la Guilletitre, Thaumas became Thaumas de 
la Thaumassiére, &c. In closing this article, 
we observe that we can by no means guarantee 
the correct spelling of any name which is not 
French in the preceding extracts, because they 
are taken from French authors; and writers 
of that nation, till very lately, contended which 
should spell foreign names worst. If all difficult 
researches are interesting, then what a tempting 
subject it would be to endeavour to find ten 
English words consecutively spelt right in any 
French author from 1750 to 1815. We may 
congratulate our readers on being allowed to 
call books and men by their vernacular names. 
If there be any one who is insensible to the 
benefit thereby accruing to him, we should very 
much like to send him on a hunt among the 
lwok.stalls for the following scarce work (as he 
would find it): * Viri celeberrimi, &c. Velocii 
a Patriciensis, vita, auctore Gualtero 
Novelista. Auguste, M1occcxx. Excudebat Cal- 
Misius Victor.’” 


;his majesty is preluded by this happy portrait 
| of him : 

** The new king was a man of more virtues 
than accomplishments. His private character 
| if, indeed, the character of a king can ever 
‘be called private-— was upright, honourable, 
jand benevolent. He was apt to remember ser- 
| vices much longer than injuries—a quality rare 
jin every rank of life, but least of all common 
with princes. He was steady in his friend- 
| ships ; even in his temper ; sparing, and some- 
times niggardly, in his expenses. ‘This severe 
economy also extended to his time, which he 
|distributed with the precision of a piece of ma- 
{chinery, and of which he devoted no small 
share to public business. A desire for peace 
'was in him combined with tried valour and 
| military knowledge ; and he loved his people as 
,much as he was capable of loving any thing. 
| But, unhappily, his qualities, however solid, 
|were not shining. A heavy countenance, an 
jawkward address, an aversion to the pomp of 
| majesty — nay, even to the acclamations which 
jgreeted him — disgusted the multitude ; while 
'men of education were mortified at finding that 
jhe neither loved nor encouraged any branch of 
jliterature or science, nor any one of the fine 
larts except music. Politicians complained of 
| his unbending obstinacy and contracted under- 
jstanding. ‘ His views and affections,’ says 
| Lord Chesterfield, ‘ were singly confined to the 
narrow compass of his electorate; England was 
too big for him.’ A-diffidence of his own parts 
made him reluctant to speak in public, and se- 
lect for his familiar society persons of inferior 
intellect and low buffoonery; nor did he ever 


‘¢ Almost a century of foreign masters! such 
|has been the indirect but undoubted effect of 
| the great rebellion. Charles and James, driven 
jabroad by the tumults at home, received a 
' French education, and pursued a French policy. 
Their government was overthrown by a Dutch- 
man; George the First and George the Second 
were entirely German: and thus, from 1660 to 
1760, when a truly English monarch once more 
ascended the throne, the reign of Queen Anne 
appears the only exception to a foreign domi- 
nion. Let not these observations mislead the 
reader as to my opinion of that crisis. Far 
from me be any feeling of aversion, or even of 
indifference, to the Hanover succession! On 
the enthronement of that family depended, I 
most firmly believe, the security of our laws, 
of our properties, of our religion, of every thing 
that we either cherish or revere. In spite of 
every drawback, the cause of Hanover was un- 
doubtedly the cause of liberty, and the cause of 
the Stuarts the cause of despotism. ‘These two 
adverse principles will be found in almost all 
ages, and under every variety of parties, to 
carry on their fierce and unceasing warfare ; 
the bright spirit is constantly struggling against 
the malicious fiend. But let it be observed, 
that amongst all the masks which the hateful 
demon of despotism knows how to assume, none 
is more dangerous and ensnaring than when it 
puts on the disguise of revolutionary license— 
when it combats its rival with his own weapons, 
and seems only to aim at a greater extension of 
liberty.” 

The impeachments of Anne's ministers, Or- 
mond, Oxford, and Bolingbroke, and their 
conduct severally under the circumstances, fur- 
nish interesting matter till the breaking out of 
the rebellion of forty-five, which is yet more 
replete with interest. The preface is a just 
view of it. 

“To those,” says the author, ‘‘ who at- 
tentively consider the state of parties at the 
accession of George the First, it will, I think, 
appear indisputable, that the friends of the 
Pretender would, sooner or later, with more 
or with less resources, have attempted an in- 
surrection in his cause. On the other hand, 
however, I am far from denying that this insur- 
rection gathered strength from the vindictive 
measures of the Whig administration —mea- 
sures which tended to exalt the hopes, and in- 
crease the numbers of the disaffected. To 
their success, however, three things seemed es- 
sential : first, that the rising in England should 
take place conjointly with that in Scotland ; 
secondly, the personal presence of the Pre- 
tender whenever his standard was first raised ; 
and, thirdly, some assistance from France. It 
will be my task to explain how, partly from 
misfortune, but more from mismanagement, 
not one of these objects, though reasonably 
expected, was obtained.” 

He does so in a perspicuous manner ; but, 
for the reasons we have stated, we must here 
conclude. 





ishew a proper dignity, either in his mind or 
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A Catalogue of Original Letters, Manuscripts, 
and State Papers, collected by William Up- 
cott, Islington. 1836. to. pp. 64. 

PRIVATELY printed, for distribution among 

Mr. Upcott’s friends. The collection which it 

describes comprises thirty-two thousand let- 

ters, exclusive of manuscripts, and is illustrated 
with three thousand portraits ; each class being 
placed in alphabetical or chronological order, as 
appeared most. appropriate to the subjects. 

** Having brought together such rare and va- 

luable materials,” says Mr. Upcott, in the In- 

troduction to the Catalogue, ‘“‘and formed them 

into a uniform series, it is but natural that I 

should desire to see them preserved in one 

of the public Museums, either abroad or at 
home: this hope has always acted with me as 

a stimulus during the years I have dedicated 

to the pursuit, and prompted me to persevere 

and bring them to their present condition. 

Thus, I do not hesitate to declare, my own 

opinion being supported by men of undoubted 

judgment and taste, that the following col- 
lection would add interest and dignity to any 
library, public or private.” Nothing can be 
moretrue. The collection is most extraordinary 
for an individual to have made; and abounds 
with documents of the highest literary and 
national importance. Let us hope that means 
may be placed in the hands of the trus- 
tees of the British Museum of making this 
valuable acquisition. We trust that the nig- 
gardliness, with reference to matters of science, 

literature, and art, which has for so long a 

period disgraced this country, is passing away ; 

and that our statesmen and legislators are be- 
ginning to feel the truth and wisdom of the 
fine observation made many years ago by Sir 

Martin Shee, in the Preface to his ‘* Rhymes 

on Art:”—‘* There is an economy that im- 

poverishes, and an expense that enriches a 

state.” 

The details of the catalogue are admirable, 
and would furnish an excellent model for a 
classed catalogue of the manuscripts in the 
British Museum. Why is such a catalogue, 
which all parties allow to be so desirable, not 
undertaken ? It would be a work of some, but 
not of excessive labour. Mr. Upcott’s cata- 
logue occupied him, we understand, only two 
months, Surely a similar catalogue of the ma- 
nuscripts in the Museum might be accomplished 
by an individual in twelve months. 








Isaac's Travels in Eastern Africa. 
{Second notice. } 
On reconsidering the passages we had marked 
for further notice in this work, we have been 
more satisfied that it could afford little grati- 
fication to our readers to peruse the details of 
the Zoola king, Chaka’s barbarities and mur- 
ders. His death, and the succession of Dingan, 
who, though also a despot, seems to be not 
quite so great a savage as his predecessor, and 
has relinquished some of his bloody customs, 
are circumstantially related. The writer also 
denies statements, put forth by Mr. Kay, the 
missionary, in his account, published in 1833. 
He asserts, on the contrary, that the English, 
located on the eastern side of Africa, have done 
much to civilise and improve the natives; and 
that very important commercial advantages 
may result by following up the intercourse in 
their footsteps. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Str Jonn Barrow in the chair.—There was 
read an account of General Millar’s journey 
from Cuzco, about eighty miles, in an east- 
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erly direction, among the Chunchos Indians, 
in August 1835. Before giving an account of 
his trip, the author premises, that, soon after 
his arrival at Cazco, in January 1835, he con- 
ceived the idea of planting a military colony on 
the banks of some navigable river on the eastern 
side of the Andes, with a view, first, to facili- 
tate the discovery, or examination, of vast 
pampas, or plains, lying between what may be 
called the civilised confines of Peru and Brazil, 
leaving an immense intervening breadth ; and, 
secondly, of opening a direct communication 
with Europe by means of the river Marafion 
(the Amazons). As a preparatory step, Ge- 
neral Millar determined, first, to examine the 
valley of Santana himself, to see if there was 
an eligible tract of country in advance of the 
valley for the settlement of a hundred married 
soldiers, with their officers and families ; and 
this was one of the reasons he set out from 
Cuzco on the 7th of March; but intelligence of 
Salaverri's mutiny at Lima overtaking the 
author, he was reluctantly compelled to retrace 
his steps. Although the political changes de- 
prived him of the command of the troops, it 
did not quench his desires to visit the Indian 
territory to the eastward ; and hence, upon his 
arrest, he requested to be allowed to proceed to 
Santana. The result of his excursion, how- 
ever, was, that neither Santana, nor the adja- 
cent valleys of the aborigines, offered any suffi- 
ciently advantageous situation to form a colony, 
since the river Agua Caliente (hot water) has 
lofty mountains on either side of it, and is not, 
moreover, navigable even for boats. Having 
ascertained this fact, he turned his thoughts 
to exploring the valleys of Paucartambo, and, 
at length, procured General Gamarra’s sanc- 
tion to proceed thither. General Millar felt 
very anxious to remove to a distance from the 
scene of politics, and of political intrigues, 
which, he says, he could not countenance, 
nor, indeed, scarcely understand ; for, one day, 
Gamarra told him that he was acting in com- 
bination with General Santa Cruz (the presi- 
dent of Bolivia), and, the next day, that he 
seriously thought of joining Salaverri to op- 
pose the Bolivians. Under these circumstances 
the author took his departure from Cuzco on 
the 17th of July, last year ; and on the 22d we 
find him on the summit of Las Tres Cruces, 
the last easterly ridge of the Cordilleras. On 
the morning of the 23d he was on foot, to see 
the sun cast his first rays on the glorious 
panorama below; and, as he gradually rose, 
the beauties of nature were more and more 
distinctly unveiled. Heaven and earth seemed 
to smile; and as he gazed from such a spot 
upon the bright orb of day, he could not help 
thinking that the adoration of such an object 
could scarcely be forbidden with propriety ; 
and that the idolatry of the Incas was more 
natural, and more rational, than the kneeling 
before wooden be-tinselled images ; the super- 
seding worship of the enlighteners of the once 
‘happy Americans. Above and around, the sun 
shone bright and clear ; but, far below, an un- 
broken sea of clouds concealed the woody plains, 
as well as a wide navigable river, called La 
Madre de Dios (the mother of God), and 
several tributary torrents; the silvery courses 
of which are plainly discernible when the at- 
mosphere is perfectly clear. The clouds, form- 
ing ponderous masses, which imagination could 


*|shape into any forms, rose gently and ma- 


jestically as the sun ascended, until the whole 
sky became overcast. An hour before day- 
break, the thermometer stood at 28°. Two 
hours afterwards it rose to 75°; a difference of 
47° in the space of three hours. On the 28th 
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of July, General Millar rode with the adminis. 
trador (the chief steward of the estate), Don 
Esteban Calderon, to the paciendas, called 
Santa Cruz and Chaupimayo. The land here 
produces coca-leaf, rice, Indian corn, pine-apples, 
&e. in great abundance, and of excellent qua. 
lity, when cultivated ; though very small quan- 
tities of those things are grown, owing to the 
laziness of the people who superintend or work 
on the pacienda, and whose almost only food 
consists of chuno (the blanched potato), sesina 
(sun-dried meat), and aji (capsicum). They 
are the same sort of filthy, immoral people the 
author met within the valleys of Santana. 
Vegetables are scarcely ever seen, although the 
soil and climate admit of the production of 
most sorts for the table. On two of the paci- 
endas there are ten orange-trees; and when the 
author inquired why more had not been planted, 
seeing that these ten throve so well and yielded 
such delicious fruit, an administrador replied, 
that want of leisure hindered them from at. 
tending to those sorts ofthings. This remark 
put General Millar almost out of patience, and 
he could not help observing to the man, that if 
those who had charge of the paciendas did not 
pass so many idle hours in smoking cigars; if 
they were not so averse to reflect, and to exert 
themselves ; and if they wished to live as civi- 
lised beings ought to live, they would have 
fruits, vegetables, butter, and milk, on their 
tables every day, instead of their present un- 
wholesome fare. After traversing the country, 
and affording some interesting details of a si- 
milar character, General Millar found himself, 
on the 16thof Aug. againat Paucartambo. Here 
he learned that, on the 12th, General Santa 
Cruz, with 3000 Bolivians and 1000 Peruvians, 
had defeated Gamarra, and about 3500 men, at 
the Black Lake.—There was likewise commu- 
nicated a copy of a letter from Mr. Becroft, 
commanding the Quorra steamers, dated Fer- 
nando Po, February 28, 1836, detailing a trip 
up the river Quorra, as far as the junction of 
the river Tschadda, addressed to Colonel Ni- 
cholls, and received through the colonial office. 
Five new members were elected into the So- 
ciety, and six proposed. Don Juan Orbegoso, 
and Don Jose Ignacio Iberri, generals in the 
Mexican service, were elected foreign corre- 
sponding members. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 8th.—Sir Philip Grey Egerton read 
a notice on the structure of the neck of the 
Ichthyosaurus. It is not possible, without il- 
lustrations, to enable our readers to understand 
clearly the anatomical details of this paper. In 
a former communication on the same subject, 
the author pointed out, for the first time, that 
the atlas and axis of the Ichthyosaurus are 
united, and strengthened by additional bones 
appended to their lower surface. In pursuing 
his researches, he has ascertained that the union 
of these vertebra is not the result of age; for he 
has obtained a specimen, less than half an inch 
in diameter, in which they are as firmly united 
as in another exceeding six inches. In only 
one instance has he been able by force to sepa- 
rate the twojoints; and in specimens which have 
been worn down and polished he has ascertained 
that, though externally there was a regular 
line of separation, yet that internally there was 
no trace of any division, the cancelli passing 
regularly from the atlas to the axis. After a 
minute detail of the bones forming the neck, 
Sir Philip Egerton concluded by shewing how 
admirably they were adapted to the wants : 
the animal. “Professor Sedgwick — 
gave an account of the Whitebaven au 
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adjacent coal-fields. In a former paper, by him- 
self and Mr. Williamson Peile, the limestone 
on the northern flank of the central Cumbrian 
mountains was described ; and in this, assisted 
by the practical knowledge of that gentleman, 
Professor Sedgwick detailed the structure, of 
the coal-tields, the faults by which they are 
affected, and the changes in the principal beds 
presented in the different pits. The coal- 
measures consist, as usual, of indefinite alter- 
nations of sandstone, shale, and coal, divided 
into two great series: one including the beds 
wrought in the Whitehaven and Workington 
fields; the other, those which occur beneath 
that system. In the former, the total thick- 
ness of the strata is said to be from 1000 to 
1100 feet, containing, at least, thirty bands of 
coal, three of which, the Bannock, the Main, 
and the Six Quarters, are distinguished by 
their richness. The lower system is worked 
in the Harrington field, and includes many 
valuable seams of coal, locally called the metal 
band, the two feet, the three feet, the four 
feet, and the Udale. The faults by which the 
whole country is traversed are so numerous 
and complicated as to render description im- 
possible; but Professor Sedgwick mentioned 
several extraordinary instances of the best 
planned mining operations having been ren- 
dered fruitless by them. This being the last 
meeting of the session, the Society adjourned 
to November. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. YarreEwy in the chair. — The fol- 
lowing note from Sir Robert Heron was read. 
It refers to the writer’s success in the breeding 
of that rare and curious bird, the curassow, at 
his seat, Stubton. From two individuals in his 
possession, the male of which is entirely black, 
and the female of the mottled reddish-brown 
colour, which is regarded as characteristic of 
the Crax rubra (Linn.), have been hatched six 
young ones, in three broods of two eggs each ; 
the eggs were placed under turkeys and com- 
mon hens. Respecting one of them no notes 
were made, but the other five were all of the 
red colour of the female parent. ‘Two of these, 
which were, at two or three weeks old, very 
Strong, being still in the flower-garden, were 
killed in the night by a rat, which had eaten 
its way into the coop in which they were. Two 
others were sent to the Earl of Derby: the 
remaining one is quite full grown. ‘There is 
one great peculiarity attending the old pair: 
their principal food is Indian corn and greens : 
both of which they eat in common ; but, when- 
ever any biscuit is given to them, as an oc- 
casional treat when visitors are by, the male 
breaks it and takes it in his mouth, waiting, 
however long, until the hen takes it out of 
his bill, which she does without the slight- 
est mark of civility, although on excellent 
terms with him. This proceeding is invariable. 
Of his male black swan, Cygnus attratus, Sir 
Robert states that he had been long going off, 
and died apparently in old age, though not more 
than fifteen ; yet he has left four young ones, 
not three months old. His widow is still healthy, 
and does not appear to grieve mtich; nor did 
she pay any attention to him in his last days, 
being, probably, engaged with her young. They 
ave hatched in all forty-four, and reared 
forty young ones. They were chiefly hatched 
in January, and always in an earthen wig- 
wam built for them in a small island. 


b MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
UNE 8th. Earl Stanhope, president, in the 
chair.—Dr. Ryan delivered a lecture on cer- 


tain diseases of the heart. These diseases, he 
stated, had been considerably relieved by the 
use of hydriodate of potass in many instances, 
some of which he alluded to as having occurred 
at the Western Dispensary. He mentioned, 
also, that strychnine had been administered 
most successfully in cases of neuralgia (shaking 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing year, viz. : 
For Latin Verse—‘* Marcus Crassus a Parthis devictus.” 


assisted the promulgation of the religion of Mahomet.” 


ut instituta ac mores Orientalium xgrius mutentur quam 
nostra.” 


in English Verse, not limited to fifty lines. 


and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” ‘* On original or birth sin, 
and the necessity of new birth unto life.” 
Baptist.” 

une 9th, the following degrees were conferred :— 


Magdalen College. 
Goolden, Queen’s College. 


compounder; K. W. Collett, Christ Church; Rev. C. 
J. Fox, E. Price, Magdalen Hall; Rev. C. L. Guyon, 


foot, Exeter College; C. Boutell, Trinity College; J. R. 
Hughes, Fellow, New College; Rev. F. Baugh, Fellow, 


lege; W. A; F 


College. 


Barnett, H. C. Campion, H. L. Dodds, Christ Church; E. 


College; J. Treacy, J. Hunt, A. R. Harrison, Scholars, 
Queen’s College; K. Homfray, Magdalen Hall; J. Wol- 
ley, Scholar, Exeter College; J. Connell, J. Dolignon, 
Balliol College, W. J. Crockford, E,. Caswall, Brasennose 
College; E. Monro, Oriel College. 


Christi College, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem. 
Porson Prize.— On Tuesday last, the Porson prize (for 


College. 
Subject,—King Richard II. Act II. Scene 1. beginning, 
Gaunt. ‘* Methinks I am a prophet new inspired,” &c. 

and ending, 

** How happy then were my ensuing death.” 

On Tuesday, Sir W. Browne's gold medal for the best 
epigram was adjudged to T. Whytehead, St. John’s 
College. Subject, ‘* Insaniens Sapientia.” No prize 
was adjudged for the Greek and Latin Odes. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Hupson Gurney, Esq. in the chair.—Mr. 
Kempe communicated an Essay on the four 
great Roman ways, the Watling, the Ikenild, 
the Foss, and the Ermin, which, with their 
vicinal branches, are the foundation to this day 
of the interior communications of Great Britain. 
His observations were accompanied by a fac- 
simile of an ancient plan of the great Roman 
roads inserted in the “* Historia de Offa, et 
Vita Abbatum Sci. Albani, per Matth. Paris,’ 
perserved in the Cotton Library. Mr. Kempe 
also made some remarks on the Ryknield Street, 
the Via Devana, and the Julia Strata, also 
Roman lines of communication. This being 
the last meeting of the season, the Society ad- 
journed to the 17th of November. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. 
Statistical, 8 r.m.—Marylebone, 8} Pp... 





Mr, Hemming’s Second Lecture on Chemistry. 


palsy), both general and partial. Having made| Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.M. 
some observations on partial loss of hair and) —— ee 
plica-polonica, he concluded the lecture with 
some remarks on the efficacy of Secale cornutum, 
in small doses, in hemorrhages and mucous 
discharges. 


Wadham College; R. J. Spranger, Fellow, N. F. Light- 


*, De Salis, Rev. E. Fursdon, Rev. J. F. P . +77: 
Belfield, Oriel College; Rev. T. Williams, Jesus College ; 987, Portrait of William Wordsworth, Esq., 


H. Blane, Brasennose College; Rev. C. Boys, Merton| E. W. Wyon; No. 1040, Reverse of a Prize 


CamsBriper, June 10th.—C. A. Heurtley, M.A. Corpus | contributions. 


Tuesday. 
Linnean, 8 p.a.— Horticultural, 1 P.M. 
Belgrave, 8 P.M. 
Mr. C. Johnson on Botany. 
Wednesday. 
Medico-Botanical, 8 r.™. 
Thursday. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Seventh notice: conclusion.) 
Amonc the architectural drawings and de- 
signs in the library, which belong exclusively to 
that department of art, are some of a more 
general character ; interesting from the nature 


Oxrorp.— The following subjects are proposed for the! of their subjects, and from their picturesque 


qualities: such, for instance, as No. 940, 


For an English Essay—‘ The concurring causes which ) Abbeville Cathedral, W. R. Evans; No. 941, 


Caernarvon Castle, P. H. Rogers; No. 994, 


For a Latin Essay — ‘* Quibus de causis fiat plerumque Old Houses, Leominster, J.M. Ince; No. 996, 


The Castle ut Newcastle-on-Tyne; the fore- 


Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize.—For the best Composition | ground designed in contemplation of improving 


~ ae 
Mrs. Denyer's Theological Prizes. — The subjects for the | “€ approach, J. Goldicutt — (romance, and 
year 1837 are: ‘On the divinity of our blessed Lord| chivalry, and the olden times, are suggested to 


the imagination by this drawing); No. 1015, 


Theological Prize. —** The mission of St. John the| Garden Front of a House, erecting at Aloupka, 


in the Crimea, for his evcellency, Count Wo- 


. . 5 "4 n 
Bachelor in Divinity—The Rev. F. A. Faber, Fellow of | "22> E. Blore; No. 1021, Restoration of a 


Egyptian Temple,with the Procession of Jupiter 


Bachelor in Medicine, with licence to practice—R. H.| Ammon, on the Nile, F. Arundale ; No. 1052, 
Masters of Arts:—C. W. Orde, University College, grand View of the Parthenon by Moonlight, A. Beau- 


mont; No. 1055, The Impiety of Caligula, A. 
B. Clayton; &c. &c. 

The Intaglios are few in number: some of 
the most distinguished are, No. 982, Portrait of 


All Sout’s College; Rev. J. L. Spencer, Worcester Col-| 2, Southey, Esq. LL.D., E. W. Wyon; No. 


Bachelors of Arts.—Es H. Cheney, C. F. F. Clinton, H.| “edal, W. Wyon, A. ; No. 1041, Obverse of a 


Prize Medal for the Royal Polytechnic Society 


J. Jackson, Worcester College; C. J. Fisher, Wadham of Cornwall, W. Wyon, A.; &c. &c. 


Few years have manifested more talent in the 
department of sculpture with reference both to 
figures and to busts. We must content our- 
selves with selecting some of the most prominent 
No. 1066. Mother and Child, 
erecuted in marble for George Tudor, Esq., 





{ 

‘ . *,? ° 
the best translation of a passage from Shakespeare into } E. H. Baily, R.A. ’ A composition as perfect 
Greek verse) was adjudged to C. J. Vaughan, Trinity jin tender and affectionate sentiment as can be 


¢ imagined, and one of the most delightful groups 
in sculpture that we have ever seen.—No. 1142. 
| Sleeping Nymph, in marble, E. H. Baily, 
(R.A. Perhaps on somewhat too large a scale 
|for a nymph ; but in expression, delicacy, and 
grace of contour, nothing can surpass 1t.— 
{ No: 1062. The nymph Ino with the infant 
Bacchus. R. J. Wyatt. An admirable per- 
formance: the whole group judiciously varied ; 
graceful in form, and playful in character.— 
No. 1059. Hero guiding Leander across the 
Hellespont. W. C. Marshall. A highly ani- 
mated figure.—No. 1060. Model of a statue 
of John Jebb, D.D. F'.R.S. late Bishop of 
Limerick, executing in marble by subscription, 
to be placed in Limerick Cathedral. KE. H. 
Baily, R.A. When the memory of talents 
and worth is thus perpetuated, future gene- 
rations may benefit by the example. As a 
ij portrait, this modelis faithful and characteristic; 
;|a8 a composition, it is simple and elegant.— 
{| No. 1064. Statue of James Stephen Lush 
ington, Esq. executed by desire of the principal 
inhabitants of Madras, to be placed in St. 
George’s Church. H. Weekes. A testimonial 
of public regard, similar to that last mentioned. 
—No. 1136. Portrait in marble of George, the 
infant son of Arthur Browne Blakiston, Esq. 
E. H. Baily, R.A. The actions of infancy 
and childhood, as they are ever natural, are 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





among the best studies of an artist: Mr. Baily 
has in the present instance availed himself of | 
one of the most pleasing.— No. 1143. Blue- 
bell. R. Westmacott, jun. Pretty and play- 
ful. — No. 1149. The Drama. W. Pitts. 
A work of high imagination; in which the 
artist has displayed original invention and 
taste. — No. 1550. Painting, a basso-relievo ; 
executed in the library of his grace the Duke 
of Leeds, under the direction of Mr. W. J. 
Donthorn. T. Mace. Tasteful and pleasing.— 
Of the busts, our limits compel us merely to 
say, that some of the most striking and charac- | 
teristic are from the chisels of W. Belines, S. | 
Joseph, J. Francis, J. Westmacott, jun., S. 
W. Arnold, C. Davis, R. C. Lucas, E. Davis, 
S. Clint, P. Park, &c. &c. 

































































Panorama. — The Isola Bella, in Mr. Bur. 
ford’s hands, was to be expected to be a beau- 
tiful panorama; and a glance at the private} 
view, yesterday, has shewn us that it could | 
hardly be more so. At once faithful, and deli- 
ciously coloured, it presents just one of those 
scenes which refresh the eye and mind in the| 
sultriness of summer, and make the visitor 
forget the dust and moil of London’s crowded 
streets. The fine forms of the architecture, the 
coolness of the waters, the enlivening of the 
boats and groups, and the varied outline of the 
surrounding mountains, all add charms to this 
charming production. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Dream of the Bottle, designed by Schroed- 
ter; Vanitas! Vanitatum Vanitas! designed 
by Neureuther ; lithographed by H. Abbott. 
Schloss. 

Fut of grotesque fancy. To illustrate this| 

piece of drollery, in which the uncorking a| 

bottle by a number of absurd figures, like the | 
opening of Pandora’s box, allows a strange | 
fantastic multitude of evils, —lust, madness, riot, 

rage, folly, &c. &c. &c., to escape, we have a 

translation of a ballad of Goethe, Vanitas! 

Vanitatum Vanitas! which is set to notes of 

music of a highly Anacreontic and lively cha- 

racter. The words, too, are so amusing, that | 
we quote them. 


** On nothing I my thoughts employ. Hurrah! 
The world’s to me a world of joy. Hurrah! 
And who would be a mate of mine 
Must ne’er to pledge with me decline, 

While flows one drop of wine. 

For wealth and money once I toil’d. Hurrah! 
But found both joy and courage spoil’d. Ah, Ah! 
Gold all my wishes seemed to pay, 

But all that I amassed to-day 

The morrow threw away! 

On women then my mind I set. Hurrah! 

But thence could only reap regret. Ah, Ah! 
The false one sought smother love, 

The faithful did insipid prove, 

The good no wealth could move! 

‘To travel then I gave my mind. Hurrah! 

My country’s customs all resign'd. Ah, Ah! 
But nothing still brought me delight, 

Nor fare by day, nor bed by night; 

1 could not speak aright. 


I turned to honour then, and fame. Hurrah ! 
Another e’er eclipsed my name. Ah, Ah! 
And if, perchance, I did succeed, 

Rank envy was the only meed 

That was to me decreed. 


And then I sought the battle plain. 

And triumphs many there did gain. 
he foe to us their realms resign’d, 

To friends we seldom were more kind— 

1 left my leg behind. 

I now from every care am free. Hurrah! 

And all the world belongs to me. Hurrah! 

For songs and feastings still remain, 

And while the bottle doth contain 

One drop, that drop I'll drain!” 


These stanzas are also ludicrous ly illustrated 


Hurrah ! 
Hurrah! 





Bottle” itself is described in English and 
German verse of whimsical spirit. Altogether, 





this trifle is a capital hit for the album and 
scrap-book. 


Syria, The Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c., Illus- 
trated. In a series of views from nature, by 
W. H. Bartlett, W. Purser, &c., with de- 
scriptions of the plates by John Carne, Esq. 
Part 2. London, Fisher, Son, and Co. 

On the appearance of the first part of this in- 

teresting publication, we spoke of the beauty of 

the plates. Those of the present part, viz., 
views of ** The Village of Eden,” ‘* Tarsus,” 

* Junction of a Tributary Stream with the 

Orontes,” and “ Antioch from the West,” are 

worthy of their predecessors. 


Rubini. Drawn, from life, on stone by 
F. Salabert. Seguin. 
EXEcuTED with much taste and freedom. 
The Venetian Girl. Painted by John Wood ; 
engraved by Robert Graves. A. Graves. 
A Lucip and masterly little engraving. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BEGGAR'S CHILD. 
Ou! give me bread !— this stricken child 
Lies famished on my breast ; 
Though, faint and worn, | sing to him, 
Yet cannot give him rest. 
He wakes and pines —- my wretched boy ! 
His cry sounds strange and wild ; 
Alas! sweet sleep is for the rich, 
Not for the Beggar’s Child ! 


The children of the great are born 
To beauty and to power ; 

The sun of Hope, and Health, and Life, 
Shines on each opening flower ; 

Yet yon proud mother could not feel 
When first her infant smiled, 

A love more deep than that which guards 
The Beggar's sickly Child ! 

His boyhood may not know the care 
Which trains their youthful mind, 

Moulding the intellectual chain 
That links them to their kind ; 

Sights—sounds of guilt—too soon must meet 
His spirit undefiled, 

And stain the spotless purity 
That robes the Beggar’s Child! 


Ye close your portals when my step 
Is on the threshold heard, 
And can ye hear, yet pity not, 
My baby’s lisping word ? 
His little voice sounds sweet to me, 
When, scouted and reviled ; 
Wistfully, in his mother’s face, 
Looks up the Beggar’s Child! 
Yon heir ye hold within your arms, 
Nor hunger knows, nor thirst ; 
*Midst plenty was he early reared— 
Oh! not in sorrow nursed ! 
For him the well-filled board is spread— 
For him the hearth is piled— 
But poor the meal, and cold the home 
That waits the Beggar’s Child! 
Erreanora Louisa Montaeu. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
DR. NATHAN DRAKE. 
NaTHAN Drake, M.D., well known as the in- 
genious and industrious illustrator of our earlier 
periodical literature, nor less so by numerous 


essays of his own, was born at York, Jan. 15, 


1766. He graduated at Edinburgh in 1789, 


by a grotesque border ; and the “* Dream of the | and—after a short residence at Billericay, in 


Essex, and at Sudbury, in Suffolk—finally set- 
tled, as a physician, at Hadleigh, in the latter 





county, in 1792; where he practised forty-four 
years, and died on the 7th inst. in the seventy. 
first year of his age. i‘ 

As a medical practitioner, Dr. Drake was 
deservedly respected and esteemed by his pro. 
fessional brethren for his courtesy and skill ; 
and yet more endeared to all whom he attended 
by the urbanity of his manners, and the un- 
affected kindness of his heart. The former 
was so uniform towards all persons, aud on 
all occasions, yet so cordial, that even the ex. 
treme of politeness in him seemed his very 
nature; for the overflowing benevolence in 
which it originated was an ample pledge of 
its sincerity. Dr. Drake’s professional writings 
are not numerous ; though his first essay as an 
author was a medical treatise, published while 
he was a resident at Edinburgh. Hibs later 
contributions to that science consist of papers 
in different medical periodicals. Of his lite. 
rary works, by which his name is more gene- 
rally known, the following is a correct list :— 

1. The Spectator; a Periodical Paper, written in con- 
junction with Dr. Edward Ash. 8vo. London, 1790.— 
2. Poems. 4to. London, 1793. —3. Literary Hours. 
First edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. London, 1798; Fourth 
edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 1820,—4. Essays illustrative of the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 3 vols. ¢vo. London, 
1805. Second edition, 1812.— 5. Essays illustrative of 
the Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, and other periodical 
papers, to the year 140% 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1809.— 
6. The Gleaner; a Series of Periodical Essays, selected 
from authors not included in the British Essayists. 4 vols. 
8vo. London, 1811.—7. Shakespeare and his Times. 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1817.—8. Winter Nights. 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. London, 1820.—9. Evenings in Autumn. 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. London, 1822.—10. Noontide Lei- 
sure. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. London, 1824.—11. Morn- 
ings in Spring. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. London, 162%.— 
12. Memorials of Shakespeare. London, 182%. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Drake has left 
a MS. ready for the press,—‘* A Selected Ver- 
sion of the Psalms, with copious Notes and 
Illustrations ;” which will be published by his 
family. Of these works, the fourth, fifth, and 
seventh on our list display much refinement of 
taste, and industry of research. The papers 
illustrative of our periodical essayists are at 
once amusing and interesting, from the variety 
of information they afford, touching that popu- 
lar department of our national literature ; and 
the ‘* History of Shakespeare and his Times,” 
throws much light on the manuers, customs, 
and amusements, superstitions, poetry, and 
elegant literature, of that age. ; 

The papers contained in the last eight vo- 
lumes of Essays, from the “* Winter Nights,” 
to the “* Mornings in Spring,” inclusive, are of 
a very miscellaneous character,— critical, nar- 
rative, biographical, and descriptive. They are 
pleasing and elegant in their style, and evince 
no inconsiderable delicacy and discrimination 
of taste, unvarying kindness of heart, and 
purity of moral feeling. Their most striking 
characteristics are, perhaps, grace and amenity, 
rather than force or originality. The amiable 
character of their author is, in fact, impressed 
on all his productions; and in that character, 
as developed and displayed in his writings, 
exists their greatest charm. As an author, 
and as a man, Dr. Drake was kindness, court 
esy, and candour, personified. In his eriticism, 
he seemed only to look at what was beautiful or 
pleasing ; and in his intercourse with his fellow- 
creatures, his candour ard charity were equally 
conspicuous. It may, indeed, be said of ~ 
with perfect truth, that in a professionai ant 
literary career of near half a century, amid all 
the turmoils of party strife and contentious 
rivalry, he so ‘“ pursued the even tenor of his 
way,”’ as never to have lost, by estrangement, 
a single friend, or made one enemy. Nor could 
a fitter epitaph, perhaps, be found for him than 
the beautiful lines of the poet :-— 
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« He whom the virtues of a temperate prime, 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime ; 
An age that melts with unperceived decay, 

And glides in modest innocence away : 

Whose peaceful day benevolence endears — 
Whose night congeeanating conscience cheers ; 
‘The general favourite, as the general friend,— 
Such age was his—and who could wish its end?” 


MRS. MACLELLAN. 
Diep, at Richmond, on Sunday the 5th inst., 
Mrs. Maclellan, the authoress of ‘* Sketches of 


Corfu,” ** Evenings Abroad,”’ &c. ‘This lady, | 


although only in her twenty-eighth year, had 
experienced many vicissitudes and afflictions of 


life. Circumstances induced her to go to Corfu, | 


as instructress to the children of a distinguished 
family ; aud, during her residence there, she 


occupied her leisure in collecting materials for | 


a work, which, on her return home, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith and Elder, of Cornhill. 
The high encomiums passed on this production, 
by the critical notices in several of the leading 
publications, gave it a very deserved popularity ; 
and, throughout the whole of the pages, there is 
an animation and variety, based on a firm reli- 
gious feeling, which imperceptibly gives the 
reader a knowledge of the heart and mind of 
the writer. Of her vicissitudes in life, one 
occurred, the pain of which was never removed. 
Returning from Corfu, an attachment was 
formed between herself and an officer in his 
majesty’s navy, to whom she was eventually 
united. Three weeks afterwards he was or- 


dered to join his ship, to proceed to Malta, | 


where in a few months she sailed from Fal- 
mouth to rejoin him. On the passage a vessel 
was met, the captain of which informed her of 
the death of her beloved husband, who had 


sunk under an attack of brain-fever of three , 
This shock to her feelings, | 
conveyed in the most guarded manner, was too | 
great for even time to remove; and, although | 


days’ duration. 


naturally of a cheerful disposition, yet, in 
secret, a deep and settled melancholy was the 
consequence. 

The cause that removed her from this world 


occasion we had a selection from the music in | of him than his later productions, and received 
the Tempest—including the finechorus, ‘‘ Arise, | full justice at the hands of Miss Birch, as well 
ye spirits of the storm,” and the song, ‘* Come | as a most finished obligato accompaniment by 
junto these yellow sands.” As Purcell had| Mori. Of the instrumental artists, our own 
‘nothing to do with the quartet, ‘‘ Where the| Lindley, Forbes, and Chatterton, respectively 
bee sucks,” the melody (at least the first part | gave infinite pleasure. Let us hope, however, 
| of it) being Arne’s, and the other voices, with | that Mr. Forbes intends not to break into 
|the second part of the air, we believe, having | Henri Herz’s manner ; for we assure him that 
'been added by Jackson of Exeter, this should | his high merit will be the more conspicuous 
jhave been specified in the books. Braham divested of any affectation or un-Englishisms 
sang, ‘* Deeper and deeper still,” as he alone | in fingering. We approve much of printing 
can sing it. Phillips was admirable in the, the words to the airs, and of their untaxed 
recitative from Jephthah, “‘ 1t must be so ;”’ | distribution ; and will but in kindness hint that 
the song, ‘¢ Pour forth no more,” is rendered | the compositors look a little to their Latin, 
somewhat tiresome by the da capo. Madame |espewit and susceptit not being words of that 
De Beriot was evidently fatigued with her | language. Once more we beg to convey to the 
theatrical exertions; notwithstanding wh ch |\director our acknowledgments for the very 
she introduced several ad libitum passages, | creditable arrangements which have charac- 
which caused her additional trouble, without’ terised the present season’s course, and shall 


giving her auditors additional pleasure. Her 
songs were, Pergolesi’s ‘** O Lord! have 
mercy,”’ and Bach’s ‘* Confuta abbandonata ;”’ 
in both of which she displayed an odd mixture 
of beauties and defects. Mrs. Bishop achieved 
a splendid triumph in “ Sweet bird,” which 
was accompanied on the flute by Nicholson. 
For many years a violin has taken the part 
intended by the composer for the flute in this 
song. Mrs. Shaw merits much praise for her 
performance of ‘* Rispondetti vorrei,” a com- 
position by Lea; remarkably melodious and 
graceful for the time when it was written ; 
but, like most of the songs of that era, spoiled 
by the dacapo. The short but exquisite chorus, 
** He sent a thick darkness,” was very well 
|performed ; and the rest of the concert we 
| must dismiss with general commendation. Q. 


SOCIETA ARMONICA. 


On Monday evening last, the Societa Armonica 
held its sixth and final concert at the King’s 
Theatre. The performances, vocal and in- 
| Strumental, were throughout such as to sustain 
|the reputation which these ‘* soirées musi- 
|cales”? have acquired. Havi ] y noti 
quired. aving already noticed 


hail the return of the Society’s concerts with 
unmingled pleasure. 


| Tue annual performance of The Messiah, last 


| week, at the Hanover Square Rooms, was at- 
tended by the queen and a very numerous party. 
Phillips was much missed on the evening of 
| Wednesday ; and most of the solos on that 
evening went off more heavily than at ‘the 
previous rehearsal on Monday morning. We 
ought, however, particularly to notice Miss 
Birch, who sang, ‘* If God is for us,” in so 
beautiful a style, as not only to render that 
dull piece acceptable, but to astonish and de- 
light all who heard her, by the evidence of powers 
for the possession of which we hardly gave her 
\credit. Mrs. Shaw also sang, ** He was despised,” 
ina purer style than on a former occasion, which 
/we noticed. Braham’s ‘“* Comfort ye’? was 
great; he gives to sacred music the highest 
| dramatic expression. Bennett made the most 
‘of ** Behold and see,’ into which he threw 
much fine feeling. The rest did honour to the 
| Singers, but requires no comments. 


| ———— - 


| Bochsa’s Concert.—This entertainment was 


was the return of a cancerous affection in the|« in the order of their going,” each of the|f the most novel and brilliant description ; its 
lower jaw, for which, some time ago, she under- | selections that have been presented, we need | nly fault, and yet it seems hard to complain of 
went a long and painful operation. The last | only glance (grievingly, in that it isa parting | having too much of a good thing, was its length. 
time the writer of this saw her, she was buoyant glance) at the more prominent features of the From two o'clock to half past seven, required 
with a hope that time would fully restore her to | jast entertainment. Weber’s opening mass in | the patience of a German tragedy. The names 
society and her many friends. But this was! @ major, introducing the ‘* Apostle’s Creed,” f Grisi, Tamburini, Lablache, and Ivanoff, 


not to be. After many means had been tried, 
the insidious disease still gained ground, the 
pain of which she endured with a truly Christian 
fortitude, when death released her from ex- 
treme suffering in this world, for one of joy 
and peace.—F rom a Correspondent. 





MUSIC. 
ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

Eighth Concert. —Some musical enthusiasts 
are epicures, others are cormorants: the Earl 
of Cawdor unites in his own person both these 
characters, for not only does he select the 
choicest music, but he gives such a super- 
abundance of it, that it is impossible for any 
one but a veritable fanatico per la musica to 
sit out the whole performance without expe- 
rlencing some degree of lassitude. Now, we 
do beseech his lordship, for the sake of those 
very compositions which he knows so well how 
to admire, to be a little reasonable in the length 
of his future selections. Nothing can be more 
injurious to the effect of good music (and the 
music chosen by Lord Cawdor is always good), 
than performing it to an audience whose ex- 
citement has been exhausted by being on the 
full stretch for three hours previously. <A 
concert should, if possible, be less—certainly, 
never more, than three hours long. On this 


!was good enough — bift, we fear, more than 
| long enough—for the majority of the audience ; 
‘as, indeed, have been many of the concerted 
|pieces. This may, however, be designed to 
juphold the scientific character of these ‘‘ ré- 
| unions,” and to inspire a genuine taste for the 
jart. We are therefore content with suggest- 
{ing it for the consideration of the ‘‘ controlling 
department.” By the way, Baumann’s bassoon 
was charmingly detected in the solo intervals 
of this composition. There is one lady who 
has contributed so effigiently to support the 
| attractions and harmony of these concerts, that 
|she merits especial mention. This is Madlle. 
poten who, with a purity, richness, and 
| feeling of expression, combines an elegance and 
modesty of deportment which are really de- 
lightful. She sang Donizetti’s ‘* Tu non sai,” 
with Rubini, most effectively; and will, doubt- 
less, in a year or two, despite her youthfulness, 
take “ prima donna” rank. Tamburini and 
Rubini were both in finest voice, and sang the 
difficult passage, ‘‘ Se inclinassi,” &c. from 
L’ Italiana, gloriously indeed. The latter had 
previously given the sweet cavatina, ‘* Di mia 
patria,” in his best manner; and Tamburini 
had summoned his warriors ‘* il mondo a con- 
quistar,” with soul-exciting energy. The new 
‘6 Magnificat,” by Neukomm, was more wortby 








| speak for themselves. We shall rather speak 
|of the novelties. One of the most striking 


| was, ** The power of imitative music,”’ a con- 


certo by Bochsa, illustrating Collins’s Ode; 
while Sheridan Knowles recited the strophes, 
and with the deepest feeling. The music was 
spirited and characteristic. We especially liked 
the illustration of Hope. We must also warmly 
praise the ** homage'to the memory of Bellini ;” 
and the chant, with which it concluded, 
was splendidly sung. All the sister arts lent 
their aid. Dancing came next; the pas galop, 
by Mdlle. C. Grisi and M. Perrot, and Mdlle. 
St. Romain in the * krakediak.” Next suc- 
ceeded painting; and a series of panoramic 
views were accompanied by the national melo. 
dies of each country. Mr. Bochsa deserved his 
cordial and crowded audience, by the industry, 
good taste, and talent, with which he catered 
for their amusement. 

Cipriani Potter’s concert took place on Mon- 
day last, and received the powerful support of 
Malibran, who was in delicious voice, of Clara 
Novello, and a great display of instrumental 
talent. <A recitative and air by M. Kroff, 
received warm applause; so did Mr. Potter’s 
own concerto from Beethoven, who would have 
rejoiced over such a performance. Ivanhoff, 





in “ Come lieto,” was delightful; and the duet 
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between Moscheles and Potter was a musical 
triumph. 

Madame Castelli and Signor Calveri’s con- 
cert, at the King’s Theatre, was also a rich 
treat; embracing the great majority of the 
highest musical talent now in London. The 
programme was, we regret to notice, so ill 
observed as to lead to much confusion; though 
there was enough of excellence to satisfy the 
most avaricious of music. 

Ole Bull’s concert on Wednesday was alto- 
gether so admirable, and he is justly rising so 
high in public favour, that we agree, with the 
Times, though announced as the /ast, it cannot, 
ought not, and must not be his last concert. 
We have heard, however, that he has very 
tempting solicitations from the provinces. 

On Thursday, the Misses Essex gave their 
annual concert, which did credit to their talents, 
and was well attended. Admirably instructed 
by their father, Dr. Essex, we know no mu- 
sicians more deserving of public favour and 
encouragement. 


DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.~-Mr. Paumier not having ar- 
rived in town, being indisposed in person or 
purse, it became necessary to close this national 
theatre on Saturday! ‘* The unrivalled Mali- 
bran” toils on other nights to earn her hundred 
guineas, by sustaining the Siege of Rochelle 
and the Maid of Artois. 

Covent Garden. —A new operatic romance 
was produced on Monday, and has run ever 
since with much applause. The music is by 
Mr. Rodwell; and with song, dance, and 
scenery, has, we hear, made the drama very 
popular with good audiences. 

English Opera.— Another striking and very 
successful novelty has been produced here by 
Mr. Bernard. It is entitled, the Farmer's 
Story ; and relates to three periods of life, — 
in the first, where the parties are poor, but 
happy; in the second, rich, but vicious and 
wretched ; and in the third, reduced to despair 
and guilt, which brings down, by a dramatic 
interposition, a not harrowingdénouement. The 
serious male parts are very ably sustained by 
Messrs. Serle, Perkins, and Hemming ; those 
of comic or grotesque character, by Wrench, 
Oxberry, Romer; and the great female interest 
is concentrated in Mrs. Keeley, who displays 
pathetic powers of the most touching nature in 
her performance of the heroine. 

Strand Theatre. — Pheasant Shooting has 
begun here on the 13th of June; and, though 
so much before the usual time, we cannot say 
that it is out of season, or that the licence has 
been broken through. On the contrary, it is a 
laughable and amusing burletta, in which Mrs. 
Nisbett, Miss Ferguson, Miss Daly, Mrs. Ham- 
mond, shine in the petticoat line, while the 
manly sports are ably sustained by Forester, 
Hammond, and others. 








VARIETIES. 
Fossil Tree. — A fossil tree, resembling that 
in Craigleith Quarry, near Edinburgh, has been 
discovered in a quarry in the centre of the town 
of Bradford, thirty feet below the surface of the 
earth. The outer bark is knotted, and the 
inner grain of the wood very distinct; the 
diameter about four feet, and the indication of 
routs extensive. 

Encouragement of Travelling and Science in 
Sweden.—We learn from the Frankfort jour- 
nals, that the Swedish government gives great 
encouragement to all foreigners of every nation 
who visit that country. Fishing and Lanting 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


are opened to such as love these sports ; and a original American works; the second, foreign 
congress of those who take delight in literature | works reprinted. 


and science is expected to be held next month | 


| 


at Tornea, at which the prince royal will be 
present. 

Ashmolean Society. The president in the 
chair.—Dr. Daubeny exhibited a specimen of a 
stock (cheiranthus cheiri), in which the stamens 
were converted into pistils : a curious example 
of vegetable metamorphosis. Mr. Tancred read 
a paper on the rules to be observed in taking 
observations respecting temperature, and on 
the differences of climate arising from situation, 
height above the sea, and other circumstances 
which modify the sun’s influence. He con- 
cluded with some suggestions for the advance- 
ment of meteorology, which the co-operation of 
members of the Society would be requisite to 
carry into effect ; and particularly recommend- 
ed that an hourly register of meteorological 
phenomena should be made in Oxford, on those 
four days of the year (one of which occurs on 
the 21st of the present month), which Sir John 
Herschel has suggested should be set apart for 
contemporaneous observations, of this descrip- 
tion, in various parts of the world. Dr. Buck- 
land afterwards gave an account of a fossil ru- 
minating animal, called the sivatherium, ap- 
proaching the elephant in size, lately discovered 
in the Sivalic or sub-Himalayan range of hills, 
between the Jumna and the Ganges. The 
jaw of this animal is twice as large as that of a 
buffalo, and larger than that of a rhinoceros. 
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Statistics—Commerce - --- 
Theology—Divinity -- +--+ +--+ 
Religion and Domestic Duties -- 
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Ethics—Politics 
Law 
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Medicine, Surgery, &c. ++ 

Sciences and Arts 

Novels and Tales - -- 

Poet: 

Education ......-+ @cccce cece ° 

Juveniles: ..ccccccccsscccsrces 

441 

441 books, or 547 different volumes: averaging 
1000 to each edition, makes a total of 547,000 
volumes printed in the United States for the 
first time during one year, exclusive of pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and repeated editions. This 
is only so far as actually ascertained ; and is, of 
course, within bounds. 547 editions of 1000, 
cost, say $400 each, requiring an investment 
of $218,800; and new editions, &c. would 
swell the amount to at least $350,000 invested 
in the publishing business alone, in one year. 
One item is remarkable in this table—the great 
increase of novels, especially original ones, since 
1834. Thirty-one new American novels, it 
seems, were issued for the first time in 1835! 
and school-books in similar abundance. An- 
other interesting fact is the increase in the pro- 


The front of the skull is remarkably wide, and | portion of original works: in 1833 there were 


retains the bony cones of two short, thick, and 
straight horns, similar in position to those of 
the four-horned antelope of Hindostan. The 
nasal bones are salient in a degree without 
example among ruminants, and exceeding, in 
this respect, those of the rhinoceros, tapir, and 
paleotherium, the only herbivorous animals 
that have this sort of structure. Hence there 
is no doubt that the sivatherium was invested 
with a trunk like the tapir. Dr. Falconer and 
Captain Courtley have published a detailed 
description of this animal, as a new fossil ru- 
minant genus, which fills up an important 
blank in the interval between the ruminantia 
and pachydermata. The remains of the siva- 
therium were accompanied by those of the 
fossil elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, several ruminantia, &c.— Oxford 
Herald. 

Steam-Plough.— The newspapers give an 
account of a very powerful steam-plough, con- 
structed by Mr. Heathcoat, member for Tiver- 
ton ; experiments with which have been most 
successfully tried at Red Moss, near Bolton, in 
Lancashire. 

Colosseum.—The Colosseum is now in. full 
force; and both the afternoon and night’s en- 
tertainments attract, as their novelty and merits 
well deserve they should, full and fashionable 
audiences. What with real Arabs (those ad- 
vertised elsewhere being all fictitious imita- 
tions), and wooden Paganinis, and other mar- 
vels and delights, these exhibitions may be 
reckoned a new source of London pleasures. 

Table of Duties paid in America on Books. 
—In the English language, in boards or sheets, 
26 cts. per lb.; in ditto, bound, 30 cts.; in 
Greek and Latin, half the above rates; in 
modern languages of Europe, 4 cts. per vol. ; 
in Hebrew and Oriental languages, 4 cts. per 
vol.; all printed prior to 1776, 4 cts. per vol. 
—American Booksellers’ Advertiser. 

Table of American Publications in the Year 
1835, exclusive of Pamphlets, Periodicals, and 





New Editions.<.The first column shews the 


| one-third more foreign than original ; in 1835 


the proportion was more than reversed. This 
would seem to indicate that we are rapidly 
forming our own literature, especially in the 
more useful and solid branches, and almost ex- 
clusively in that of education. —Jbid. 

Vaurhall.—These gardens have opened with 
many and considerable improvements; and, 
after the first evening, the weather has been 
propitious for their various entertainments, 
till last night’s rain. 

Fossil Remains. —Some curious specimens 
have been found in the railroad excavations 
near Chalk Farm; consisting of a petrified crab, 
and some beautiful and quite transparent crys- 
tals, with vegetable fibres and minute insects 
embedded in them.—Daily Papers. 

Royal Wit. — At the late dinner to the 
Jockey Club, given by his majesty, Lord 
Westminster was boasting of Touchstone, and 
offering to back him for a large sum against 
any thing that could be named in the field; 
“ T accept the challenge,” said the king, 
“and will name to beat him by @ nesk.” 
The match was concluded, and his majesty, 
called upon to name his favourite, ami 
a roar of laughter, named “* The Giraffe!” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Colburn, on recommencing business as @ pub- 
lisher in London, announces a new novel by the author 
of « Mothers and Daughters,” called ‘* Female Domi- 


nation.” 
We are also Psst immediately, from the same 
quarter, ‘* The Diary of a Désennuyée.” k 
A new Magazine, we are glad to see, is about to make 
its appearance at Sydney, under the title of the ‘ Aus- 
tralian Magazine,” to be conducted by Mr. F. Stephen, 
brother of our Attorney General.—Hobart Town Paper. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Popular View of the Progress of Philosophy, by 
J. T. Smith, 12mo. 8s. cloth.— Female Improvement, bY 
Mrs. John Sandford, 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 12s. cloth.— 
Valley of the Clusone; a Tale, as related by Cariamen 
d’Andilli, 2d edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — Geologie 
Sketch of the Tertiary Formation in Spain, by C. >! 
vertop, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. —Goethe’s Faust, in ae 
with English Notes, 18mo. 5s. cloth. ~— The = 7 : 
Album; or, Scraps from the Rhine, post 8vo. 12s. 64.5 








or 15s. coloured. — Supplement to Evans's Collection of 
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by T. C. Granger, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s.— On the 
poo ‘Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera, by J. 
Parkin, 8vo. 5s. cloth.— The Annual Register; or, a 
View- of the History, Politics, and Literature of the Year 
1835, vo. 15s. bds. — Family Commentary on the New 
Testament, a new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth.— 
Sermons on various Subjects, by the Rev. W. Proctor, 
}2mo. 7s. bds, — Histoire de France du Petet Louis, par 
Mad. Callcott, 18mo. 4s. hf.-bd. — Meetings for Amusing 
Knowledge; or, the Happy Valley, by Miss Wood, 12mo. 
5s. Gd.; or 6s. 6d. coloured.—Hagemeister’s Report on the 
Commerce of the Black Sea, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Walker's Beauty in Women, illustrated by Howard, 
royal 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d, bds.—The Principles of Perspective, 
with 27 Lithographic Figures, by Wm. Rider, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth, —Chambers’s Rudiments of Chemistry, 1s. stitched; 
or ls. 4d. cloth. — The Apostolic Ministry and the Ques- 
tion of its Restoration, by J. W. Etheridge, 12mo. 3s. 
cloth.—Winkles’s Illustrations of Cathedrals, Vol. I. im- 
perial 8vo. 21s. 5 royal 4to. proofs, 2/. 2s. cloth. — Anec- 
dotes and Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, by C. E. H. 
Orpen, M.D. 10s. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
June. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday.. From 49 to 66 5 to 2973 
Friday «+--+ sees - e+ 29°79 
Saturday «+ 29°78 
Sunday---+ 30°13 
Monday -- 302) 
Tuesday -- 14 76 30-05 
Wednesday 15 | 79 29°79 

Prevailing winds, S.W. and S. by E. Generally clear, 
except the mornings of the 9th and two following days; 
raining heavily on the evening of the 10th and morning 
of the 11th; lightning in the south, from 9 till 10, on the 
evening of the 15th. 

Rain fallen, 175 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude-----.51° 37’ 32” N. ; 
Longitude ---- 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 
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Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. May 1836. 


Thermometer—Highest----+--+ 73°50 ++ the 17th. 





++ 28°50 ++ lvth. 
sees 48°52016 | 
+++ 30°32 -- the 14th. 

++ 29°44 Sth. 

++ 29°92881 

Number of days of rain, 3. | 

Quantity of rain, in inches and decimals, 0°75625. | 

Winds.—6 East—1 West—14 North—0 South—5 North- 
east—) South-east—2 South-west—3 North-west. 


General Observations. — Only three times during the 
month did rain fall, viz. on the 4th, 20th, and 23d; and | 
the whole quantity was very little more than three | 
quarters of an inch, which almost all fell on the first- 
mentioned day; the barometer was, as might have been 
expected, uncommonly high, the mean being much 
higher than any one, in the same month, during the last 
thirteen years, and the maximum has been exceeded only 
once in that time; but the temperature was low, the 
mean being below any in the period referred to, and the 
minimum was lower than any one, in the corresponding 
month, since 1831. The wind for twenty-two days blew 
from the northernly quarter of the compass. The 
eclipse, which happened on the 15th, was seen under 
circumstances more than usually favourable. A few 
minutes before it commenced some light clouds col- 
lected and obscured the sun; but, from that time to the 
end of the eclipse, not a cloud was seen. At 1h 51m p.m. 
the eclipse had begun, the barometer standing at 30-28, 
and the thermometer, in the shade, at 70° 50’. A second 
thermometer, placed in the sun’s rays, indicated 78°; this 
last thermometer continued falling from 2h 20m until 
3h 20m, the period of the greatest obscuration, when it 
had fallen to 65°. At 3h 30m it began to rise, and, by the 
time the eclipse was over, had reached to 73° 75’; the 
thermometer in the shade, which fell only three degrees, 
did not rise again all the afternoon. The barometer was 
but little affected, falling but one-hundredth of an inch, 
and remaining steady at that depression until the next 
morning. pd es Venus was seen by the naked eye, 
the tulips cl their cups; and the poultry went to 
Troost; but came out agai 
appeared. 


when the gloom had dis- 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Beitisz INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, including 
Two of the celebrated Murillos from Marshal Soult’s Collection, 
which his Grace the Duke of Sutherland has most liberally allow- 
ed the Directors to exhibit for the benetit of the Institution, is 
open daily, from Ten in the morning till Six in the evening. 


Adunission, ls. Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





AWRENCE GALLER Y~— 
RAFFAELLE URBINO—NINTH EXHIBITION. 

The Public are respectfully informed, that the present extra- 
ordinary Display of the Prince of Painters will continue on view 
during the present month. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

The Tenth Exhibition, consisting of One Hundred Drawings 
by Michael Angelo, will open early in July; this will terminate 
the Exhibitions of the Lawrence Gallery, 112 St. Martin's Lane. 

GEORGE III. 


A. and A. WOODBURN. 
Under the Patronage of THEIR MAJESTIES. 


The Committee have much satisfaction in ing to the 


UESTRIAN STATUE of KING 





| Public, that Mr. Wyatt’s Statue of George III. will be erected as 


soon as the Injunction can be removed. It is now in the Studio 
of the Artist, where the Subscribers are respectfully invited to a 
private view. 

The Commiteee have much pleasure in stating the result of 
their appeal to the Public, and confidently hope, yet, to raise suf- 
ficient funds to enable them in some degree to reward the Artist 
for the talent and exertions bestowed upon this interesting work, 

Sir JOHN CAMPBELL, K.C,T.S., Hon. Secretary. 
easrs. Drummonds, Treasurers. 
Amount of Subscriptions, in the Names of the Committee, 
£3130. 4s. 1d. 


Additional Subscriptions, since received. 
H. R. H. the Duke of \F. P. Stratford, Esq.... £5 

Cambridge ......... £200 0 0 The Earl of Carlisle.... 20 
Cash at Messrs. Wil- |Lady Bexley..........+. 20 

liams and Co.'s ...... 32 11 0'H. Maclean, Esq. 

C. Smith, Esq.......... 10 10 0 M,C. by a Lady 
R. Saunders, Esq + 2 20,G. Lane Blunt, Esq. (2d 
The late Bishop of Dur- subscription) 

DAM vrccccccccceseeelOO 
G. Anguish, Esq. ...... 
Lord Southampton .... 105 
J. Dawkins, Esq. ...... 

H. Berens, Esq.. oe 
D. Berens, Esq. 


0 0G. H. Dawkins Penn 

20; Esq. ....cseeeee 
0 0 Lord Walsingham .... 
0 0 Joseph Delafield, Esq... 
0 0|Major F. P. Thorne 
5 0 0 General Fred. Maitland 
0 0.N. Connop, Esq. jun. 
10 0 Mrs. Connop ....++++ 

0 0 Newell Connop, Esq. .. 
0 0.Rev. John Connop ... 

0 0 Major Connop 

0 0\G. Deimar, Esq. 

0 0 Mr. Rhodes .... . 

0 0 Miss Stone.... oe 
10 0G. N. Edwards, Esq.. 

0 0 Colonel Gaitske!l... 

0 0 First Private Subscrip- 
20) tion from the Members 
00 ofthe Royal Society of 
00, Musicians, by Mr. Par- 
0 0| ry, Treasurer .. 

1 0|/The Hon. Lady Maynard 

Hazlerig ... . ° 

R. P. Wood 


5 
5 


Lord ViscountSidmouth 20 
‘The Duke of Montrose 50 
Frederick Hodgson, Esq. 10 
Everard A. Brande, Esq. 10 
G. H. Wollaston, Esq... 5 
Miss Vyse...... .+.0000 10 
Christ. Nockells, Esq. .. 10 
The Earl of Dartmouth 20 
John Adolphus, E: a 

Miss Wells .. 


The Duke of Rutlan 
H i Es 


) 


moe eto 


10 0 

1 

50 % os 20 

5 0|H. Hawkins, Esq ub. 5 
10;The Hon. Marmaduke 
OY ceceeecrecsees 2 

| ight Hon. Lord 
00) Hill....ccscccccccccee 2 
. H. Burge, Esq 10 0| Joseph Martin, Esq. 10 
The Ear! of Dartmouth Colonel Clitherowe...... 5 
(2d subscription) ..... 20 0 0 Miss Rosmary Nisbett....5 
Subscri (th i ion of which, it is hoped, will en- 
able the Committee to reward the talent and exertions of the 
artist in a more suitable manner) are received at Messrs. Drum- 
monds’; Messrs. Coutts and Co.’s; Messrs. Hammersleys and 
Co.’s; Messrs. Williams ard Co.’s; Sir Claude Scott, Bart. and 
"s. Committee Room, 24 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 

where an icati are req d to be add d 
The site, the triangular space between Cockspur Street 
and Pall Mall East. 


berland (2d subscrip- 


tion) .ecesesee eovcece 50 








B=tzs's GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. 


These Slates, on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 
Maps are permanent, 
practise Geographical 
of the Countries, Towns, Seas, Islands, &c. which may be erased 
as often as desired without injuring the Map. Price, including 


engraved, are intended for Children to 
xercises upon, by writing in the names 


the two corresponding Key 
by 11 inches. 

« This useful design is so justly and so well explained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen Slates, that we cannot 


aps,-2s. Size of Slate, 13 inches 





do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Delta deserves approbation for his effort, which does 
credit to youthful poetry. Though we do not publish it, 
we would not discourage one who has ideas of his own, 
and is not a mere rhymester. 

. We cannot find a place for T. H., Manchester, though 
interesting and touching. 

ps ‘* One of the Gulled” we would answer, that the 
absurd paper about Sir John Herschel’s discoveries in 
the moon was a mere matter of moonshine; a hoax con- 
tvcted out of «* Peter Wilkins,” and other equally au- 
thentic scientific publications. 


Errata.—In our last No 
+» p- 379, col. 1. 1. 39 and 46 
Or Selons read Selous ; same page, col. 2, L 3, for ‘Amlira 





tead Ombra ; and same page and col., 1.23 from the bot- 
tom, for Chacoune read Tome. ? 


of his process for improving the student in geo- 
graphy.”—Literary Gazette, Jan. 2d, 1836. 

London: Published by John Betts, 7 Compton Street, Bruns- 
= Square; and to be had of al! Booksellers, Stationers, and 
‘Toymen. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
In imperial folio, embellished with a Coloured Wrapper, and a 
curious sketch by G. Cruikshank, price 6s. 
HE DREAM of the BOTTLE; 
h design by Schroedter; with an Explanatory 
Poem in German and English. : a 2 
Also, an Emblematic Illustration of Goethe’s 
celebrated Ballad, “ Vanitas! Vanitatum Vanitas.” By Neu- 
reuther. Accompanied by an English Version, and the original 
Music and Words, as sung in Germany. 
« The easy tribute of a hearty laugh will be readily rendered to 
the poetry and the illustrations.” —Atlas. 





o| Armour, 2 vols., folio, 1830, Skelton’s Pietas Oxoniensis, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
The Fifth Part, price 1s. 6d. of 
INDEN’S PORTRAIT and LAND.- 
SCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of LORD BYRON'S 
LIFE and WORKS. Containing Three Plates, beautifully 
engraved, and a Description of each Subject. 
By W. BROCKEDON, F.R.S. 

** The great popularity of this splendid series of Engravings 
has induced the proprietors to issue this new and very cheap 
edition. The whole of the Plates have been put into perfect 
condition, and the impressions will be found equal to those first 
issued, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street ; and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Valuable Collection of Books, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 

22 FLEET STREET, 

ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22d, and FIVE 
FOLLOWING DAYS 
(Sundays excepted), 

Including the remaining portion of the Library of 
RICHARD MUILMAN TRENCH CHISWELL, Esq. 


Among which will be found, Bloomfield’s N rfolk, 5 vols.; 
Chauncey'’s Hertfordshire; North’s Worcestershire, 2 vols.; 
Rudder’s Gloucester, Hutchins’ Dorset, 2 vols.; Dart’s West- 
minster, 3 vols.; Mill's Catalogue of Honour; Dupin’s Eccle- 
siastical History, 7 vols.; Collinson’s Somersetshire, 3 vols. ; 
Crabb’s Historical Dictionary, 2 vols.; Crabb’s ‘Technological 
Dictionary, 2 vols.; ‘'odd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 3 vols.; 
Brand's Popular Antiquities, 2 vols.; Hooker's Flora Americana ; 
Stackhouse’s Bible, 3 vols.; Waverley Novels, 32 vols.; Hallam’s 
Europe, 3 vols.; Lownde’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols.; Mar- 
tin’s Catalogue of Privately Printed Books; Horne’s Introduction, 
4 vols.; Townsend's Arrangement of the Bible; Hooker’s Works, 
3vols.; Dr. Parr’s Works, 8 vols.; Harmer’s Observations, 4 vols. ; 
Mosheim, 6 vols.; the Bridgewater Treatises; the Pantologia, 12 
vols.; Loudon’s Encyclopadia of Plants, Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
of Cottage Architecture; Barr’s Buffon,15 vols. ; Buffon,in French, 
3i vols. Various Works on Modern Zoology, Entomology, Concho- 
logy, Botany, &c. The Works of Rollin, Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, 
Smollett, Mitford, Russell, Henry, &c. A Collection of Original 
Autograph Letters of eminent Musical Composers, Performers 
and Vocalists, English and Foreign. A capital Spanish ma- 
hogany Writing Desk, large Telescope, a pair of 12-inch 
Globes, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


ON TUESDAY, JUNE 28th, 
A Collection of 262 Original Autograph 
Letters. 


Of eminent Musical Composers, Performers, and Vocalists, 
English, Italian, German, and French, illustrated with Portraits 


4 and Biographical Memoirs. 


In this very unique Collection are Musical Manuscripts, some 


| of which are of great interest, by Blow, Boyce, Haydn, &c.; and 


among the Letters are those of Arne, Arnold, Boyce, Beethoven, 
Boieldieu, Bartleman, Burney, Clementi, Cherubini, Handel, 
Haydn, Himmel, Hummel, Hook, Meyerbeer, Pasta, Pleyel, 
Rossini, Velluti, &c. 


ON FRIDAY, JULY 8th, 
The Stock, Coppers, and Copyrights, 


(On terms of credit) 
Of the valuable and highly illustrated Works, known as 
Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restorata, 2 vols, 4to., 170 engravings, 
1823; Skelton’s Illustrations of the iquities of Oxfordshire, 
140 plates, 1827; Skelton’s Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 


29 





plates, folio. 
%%%* By Order of the Trustees of Mr. J, Skelton, 
(Late of Oxford). 


The Miscellaneous Library 
Of the late Rev. MANLEY WOOD, 
Editor of Shakespeare's Works. 


Extensive Coll of Copper-plates, 
with Remainders of the Stock, 


Among which are the Coppers to the following important and 
valuable works:— 

Meyrick’s Ancient Arms and Armour; Meyrick’s Costume of 
the Ancient Britons; the Stafford, Grosvenor, Leicester, and 
Miles’ Galleries; Le Sage’s Historical Atlas; Brown and Lo- 
thian’s New General Atlas; Walker's Classical Atlas, corrected ; 
Cardonnel’s Scottish Coinage; Brookshaw’s Horticul 1 Re- 
pository; Knight’s Pomona Herefordiensis; Malton’s Per- 
spective; Burney’s Music; Girtin’s Portraits of Painters; Tay- 
lor’s Short-hand; Butler's Hudibras, Coppers and Woodcuts; 
Lavater’s Physi s 3; the G ortraits; Louther- 
berg’s Scenery of England and Wales; Pyne’s Palaces; Hamil- 
ton’s Egypt; Gell’s Itinerary of Greece; Englefield’s Isle of 
Wight; Smith's Views in Italy; Watts’ Gentlemen’s Seats; 
Middiman’s Views in Great Britain; Gallery of Nature and Art; 
Antiquarian Cabinet; Gems of Ancient Art, &c. &c. 

N.B. Persons possessing Copper-plates, of which they may 
wish to dispose, are respectfully informed, that they may be in- 
serted in the Catalogue of the above sale, if they will please to 
favour Messrs. Southgate and Son with the particulars. 


The Stock, Coppers, and Lithographed 
Stones 


Of the following important and intrinsically valuable Works, 
by P. F. Robinson, Architect. 


} 











Vitruvius B an Arch 1 Account of Woburn 
Abbey, Hatfield House, &c.; Illustrations of Mickleham Church, 
Surrey, 4to.; Designs for Ornamental Villas, 4to. ; igns for 
Farm Buildings, 4to.; Village Architecture, 4to.; Designs for 
Park Entrances, Gate Lodges, &c. 4to. 

%%* Money advanced on Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, on A = gaa Portions of Libraries, &c. All Accounts 








ondon: A, Schioss, 2 Great Russell Street, Bi bury. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 

Mr. COLBURN has the honour to inform his Friends 
and the Public in general, that since his announcement of 
having opened a new Publishing Es lishment at Windsor, he 


Guide- Rooks for the yee 
Published by Mr. Murray, Albemarle S 


P ERS in ITALY. 
“a Post avo. 15 


72. AVE I 9th edition, corrected, | 





has made an arrangement with his late partner, in 
of which he resumes the publication of New Works in L ondon, 
as formerly. The indsor establishment will, therefore, be 
discontinued from the present time, and the whole of Mr. 
Colburn’s business will be carried on in future at 13 Great 
Marlborough Street. 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE, : 
HE GALLERY of MODERN BRITISH 
ARTISTS. On the Ist of July will be published, Vol. 
II. of this truly splendid and original W ork, containing 42 superb 
engravings, with accompanying letter-press, in cloth, and yvold- 
lettered, price only 15s. 6d. plain, and 16s, gilt edges. Or Vols. 
I. and IL. handsomely bound together, consisting of 78 en- 
gravings from drawings (made expressly for this Work) by our 
most eminent native artists, with letter-press descriptions, 
price 20s., forming the cheapest and most magnificent work ever 
produced at so moderate a price in this kingdom. 
On Ist July will also be published, be 
A New and Improved Edition in parts, 
price 2s. each, containing 6 Engravings, and descriptive letter- 
press, to be completed in 13 Monthly parts. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court; 
C. Tilt, Fleet Street; Ackermann and Co. Strand; and may 
be had of all Booksellers. 


ice 16s. elegantly bound 
"e¢ u 7 
ESSONS in FLOWER PAINTING $ 
a Series of Oey Ap Studies. 

JAMES ANDREWS | 

er The eae. vontaine Twelve Sheets of Single Flowers | 
and Groups, coloured and finished to a degree of accuracy and 
beauty hitherto unattempted. ‘here is also given a duplicate in 
outline of each subject, printed on drawing-paper, for the pupil 
to colour for practice. It may be had, also, in Six Parts, 2s, 6d, 

each. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 





MUSIC. 
EW VOCAL MUSIC 


A Set of Six Songs, composed, and dedicated to Lady 
Francis meta, 
By MRS. ROBERT ARKWRIGHT. 
*rice 10s, 6d, containing, 
“Rose of the Wilderness ; “The Beloved One;" “Th 
death of young Romily; 46 Give me thy Heart; " «* Alas! my 
Love, you do me wrong; ** Sons of the Greeks.” 


Songs from a Foreign Land ; the Poetry by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. The Music composed; selected, and 
arranged, by Alexander D. Roche. 

Price 12s. containing, 

«* Why at that merry Strain?” “Oh! call it not Folly;” me 
love to pace the ruin’d Cell;” “ Oh! this World of ours;’ 
«* Never, my Child, forget to pray,” “ Fill Pleasure’s Bow]; " 
«Oh! Virtue knows no hopeless Grief; ’ «* Could Sorrow ki 
«* Love like the weary Bird; ” “* Similitudes for Woman;'’ 

Published by J. Power, 34 Surand. 
_ - ° 
Y ONDER BARK; the beautiful 
little Ballad composed by G. L. Ne ewsom, and sung by 
Mrs. G. Wood with the greatest applause at the Concerts of the 
Society of British Musicians, and other public Concerts, is just 


published at Mori and Lavenu’s, 28 New Bond Street, and may 
be had of all the Music-sellers in Lown and Country. 





BOOKS wee ISHED THIS DAY. 
lvol. post &v 
CHLOSS HAINFELD: ; or, a Winter in 
Lower Styria. 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and W! hittaker and Co, 
ondon, 
Of whom may be had, 

1. Captain Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels. First, Second, and Third Series, 9 vois. 

2. Captain Hall's North America. 


Svo. with vol. of Etchings, 4to. 


3 vols. | 


sci oat Py ITH GEORGE ee ILLUS. | 


NONE VOL 
Twelve Graphic ae by € ruik- 
it by Daniel Maclise, Esq. A.R.A. 


R w oO OD. 
pd Fourth Edition, greatly —— with numerous 
additional Lyrics. Complete in One Volume 

na word, I have, to a certain extent, rewritten the whole | 
work. "— Author's Preface. 

‘ This beautiful edition has been got up without regard to ex- 
pense. It is elegant as the Annuals, and infinitely more enter- 
taining. There can be no doubt of its success. '— Dispatch. 

John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


ATION 
In 1 vol. en psa with 
shank, and a Superb Ports 
richly = and lettered, 


Ft sore Sherer’s New Novel. 
S. post 8vo, price 2 
NHE BROKEN FONT; 
Civil War. 
By the Author of ‘* Tales of the Wars of our ere « — 
lections of the Peninsula,” ‘‘ Story of a Life,” 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


21s. 
a Story of the | 


2. A "Handbook for Travellers upon the Con- | 
tinent, Part I. containing Holland and Belgium, the Rhine, | 
Prussia, and Northern Germany. Post tvo. 


4th edition, 11 Plates, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
: , 
4. Belgium and Western Germany. 
Mrs. Trollope. 2d edition, 2 vols. 185, 
5. Simon's Switzerland. 
2 vols, &vo. 24s. 


By 
A new edition, 
be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 
edition, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


5th | 


ture of Italy. 4th edition, f.cap, 7s. 6d. 

9. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
— 3 vols. small 8v0. ld. Lis. 6d, 

10. A Tour in Normandy, 


marks on Sadetst an By Henry Gally Knight, M.P. 
Post 8vo. with Pla 


Europe. A new edition, Woodcuts and Maps, post 8vo. 12s. 
12. A Visit to Iceland and Norway, in 1834. | 
By John Barrow. 33 Woodcuts, post Svo. 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 8vo, the First Volume, ]6s. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace | 
of Utrecht . ey 7 Peace “renee a. Chapelle (1712-1748), 
LORD MAHO 
John hoon Albe uel Street. 


Printed anulSenwaly — set “ —e 4th and ches aper 


‘Ts CAMPAIGNS” a ‘WAS HINGTON 
and NEW ORLEANS. 

By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of the “ Subaltern.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Beautifully printed in 1 vol. 8vo, saa nearly Seventy 
a ustrations, 1 


( UTLINES ofa JOURNEY through 

sere pe .» to MOUNT SINAI, and the 

EXCAVATED € of PET RA—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By MM. L HON DE LABORDE. 


The price of this book is less ee one-twelfth of the original 
John M urray, Albemarle Street. 
TH, L LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS 
the SEASON, is A 
1. Back’s Expedition to the Arctic Sea in 
search of Captain Ross 
2. Laborde’s Visit to the Excavated City, 
——_ and Mount Sinai. : ‘ 
3. Sir John Malcolm's Life of the Great 
Lord Clive. 
4. Sir G. Head’s 
Manufacturing Districts. 
5. —, _Henningsen's Account of the 
present War in S 
6. Marquess Wellesley’ s Dispatches. 
7. Smyth’s Voyage down the Amazon River. 
8. Barrow’s Tour in Ireland. 
9. Lord Mahon's History of England. 
10. Raumer’s England in 1835. 


_— may be haa of van Booksellers in Town and i Country. 


Home Tour through the 


vols. post 8vo. 

7 . 
SRNING Hi A M; or, ‘the Inconsistent 
Man. 

«« My youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length, 
Of varied pleasures oer a in the mixture, 
But tragical in issue." ord 
Smith, Elder, and c 0. € ornhill. 


t XLIV. of th 
4 NC YCL OPEDI A METROPOLI. 


ANA; or, Universal Dictionary of Knowledge; on an 





| Original Plan, combining the twofold advantage of a Philo- 


sophical and an Alphabetical Arrangement, under the super- 
| intendence of the Rev, Edward Smedley, A.M. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row ; 
| and for J and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; B. Fellowes, Sut- 
| taby and E. Hodgson ; J. Dowding; G. Lawford; T. Lay- 
cock; J. Fraser; W. Mason; J. ~ ar ET J. Bohn ; T. 
; Allman; J. Bain; H. Dixon; J. Bryant Hodson; R. Hodg- 
son; and F, W estley; and for H, aly Oxford; and J. and 

J.J. S eeate c ambridge. 
*%* The Forty-tifth Part, completing the volume on the Ma- 
| haw? and Manufactures of Great Britain, by Peter Barlow, 
. F.R.S. of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, will be 

oe in a fortnight. 

| The Proprietors have now to congratulate themselves and 
| their subscribers, that, notwithstanding the great competition 


- | which has opposed them, they have at last brought this magni- 


2d edition, price 6s. board 
NHE STORY of JUSTIN MARTYR, 
and other Poems. 
y R. C. TRENCH. 

“ This is a delightful little volume, bearing throughout the 
ndisputable impress of genius, and ae throughout the 
spirit of religion.”"—Blackwood's Magazine. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


ficent and very original book nearly to a completion; and they 
attribute the steady support received to the sterling merits of the 
work, which, it is universally allowed, have never faltered or 
declined; but,on the re Line and strengthened, from 
its commencement to the present tim 

A more full developement of the sian of the work, with the 
names of the numerous very eminent contributors, may be pro- 
cured, gratis, on application to Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, or 
any of the other Proprietors. 


| 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for | 


3. Bubbles from the Brunnens of ee 


| 


6. Dates and Distances; shewing what may | | descriptions of syivan scenery. 


8. Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Litera- | 
4th | 


with some Re. |—-——- 


ll. cee’ $ Excursions in the North of | 





Second Edition, 
In 1 vol, 12mo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, 2d edition, with 
13 Plates and a Glossary, 


CONCISE HISTORY and ANALYSIS 
of the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE, 
To which is added, a Sketch of the Architecture of England 
down to the present Time. 
By EDWARD BOID, Esq. 
Member of the Society of Aaiaeeinne at Caen, &c, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave » Maria Lane. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. price 1 
OWENSTEIN, KING 
FORESTS. A Tale. 
By the Author of ** Two Years at Sea.” 
“A production of a high order of mind, full to overflowing of 
"— Sun. 
hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


of the 


Ww 


In foolacap 8v0. o. elegantly embellished with Engravings from 
drawings of Artists of celebrity, price 


HY MES for the ROMANTIC 
CHIVALROUS. 


and the 


By D. W. D. 
Whittaker re Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
nisead Edition, Maleceelt 
In 1 volume, Illustrated by Cruikshank, 
HE ADVEN TURES ofa GENTLEMAN 
in SEARC a of a HORS 
By CAVEAT EMP T ‘OR, Gent. 
“« Every one concerned i in the purchase or sale of horses, should 
— this book.”—A/bion, 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





Price 4s. sewed, 
O N. A Tragedy. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Family Library, Vol, LVII. 
In duodecimo, embellished with a Frontispiece from a Drawing 


itt, price 5s. in cloth boards, 
COMPENDIUM of NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY, being a Survey of the Wisdom of Goi 


in the Creation. 
By JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 
A New Edition, adapted to the present State of Science, 
By ROBERT MUDIE, 
Author of « A Guide to the Observations of Nature, &c. 
In 2 volumes, Vol. II., forming Vol. LVII. of the Family 
Library. 
%,* Vol III. completing the Work, will be published on the 
Ist of July. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
may be procured by order from every other Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 


George Cruikshank’s Chef-d’Euvre. 


3d edition of 
. spe SOOT 
» COURSES and a DESSERT: 
comprising Three Sets of Tales,—West Country, Irish, 

and Legal, and a Melange: with Fifty-one Illustrations of George 
Cruikshank. In one thick octavo volume, fancy cloth, price 12s. 

This work has had the remarkable distinction of furnishing 
the materials for no less than four successful dramas, viz., “ The 
Dillosk Gatherer,” “ Paul the Poacher,” “ Saul Braintree,” and 
“ The Wrong Box.” 

« An extraordinary performance. Sach an union of the painter, 
poet, and novelist, is unexampled.’”’—Spectator. 

Vizetelly, Brensten, and Co., 76 Fleet Street, 
oliday At Amusements at Hom 

In a handsome an vol. neatly bound in cloth, with the Plates, 


ain, 5s. 6d. or coloured, 6s 


EETINGS for AMUSING KNOW- 


a 
y MISS H. I. WOOD. 

«* Exceedingly onan and instructive, well adapted to youth- 
ful capacity, and illustrated by appropriate engravings. The fair 
author has shewn great ig in the selection and treatment of her 
subjects.”—Sunday Tim 

Effingham Ww ilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 


“In 1 vol. 8v0. VRID with Vignettes, price 10s. in , boards, 


D* WYRHALE. A Tale of Dean 


Forest. In igang anto 
By - DUC ARE L, Esq. 
Author of «A Seushons of the Psaims,” in Blank Verse. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


Price 3s, 6d, 
HOUGHTS on PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, and the true Mode of improving the Condition of 
Man; and on the Study of the Greek and Latin Languages 
By CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Clinical Practice 
in Transylvania University. . 
With Notes by ROBERT COX, and a Kec aed Preface 
by GEORGE (¢ [OMB 
Black, Edinburgh; L ongman and Co. London. 





A. and C. 
8vo. price 6s. No. X. ‘ 
EW s STATISTIC AL AC ¢ “OU NT, con- 
taining Part of the County of Renfrew, with Map, and 
Part of the County of Fife. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
Thomas Cadel!, London. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 8s. in clot 
POPU LA R VIEW of the PROGRESS 
of PHILOSOPHY among the ANCIENTS; including 
the early Barbaric Philosophy ; the ancient Jewish Sects; and 
the Grecian Philosophic Schools of the Ionic Division. With 


Notes 
was By JOSHU 4 TOUL MIN SMITH, of Lincoln's Inn. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
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ELEGANT EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Publishing on alternate Months, with Portraits, price 6s. each volume, cloth, elegant, the 
MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE; 
With Preliminary Discourses and Notes by the Editor, J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 

VOLS. I, AND IH. SELECT WORKS OF MILTON; VOL. III. LOCKE ON EDUCATION. 


« A new undertaking of a very useful and important kind.—Spectator.” 


«* We are grateful to the Proprietor for 


this republication of Standard Works.”—Athenaum. ‘* A set should be ordered for every man, woman, and child.” 


—Monthly Repository. 


«* The Editor possesses a great capacity for philosophical disquisition.”—Morning Advertiser. 


«In the prosperity of this Series we shall feel a strong interest, so much are we gratified by the excellent spirit in 


which it commences.”—Tait’s Mag. 


** We are sure the public will welcome, as we do, this advent of our ancient 





worthies in so agreeable a form,”—Scots’ Times. ‘* The Critical Disquisitions by Mr. St. John are sound, and a | 


necessary preparative to almost every reader.”—Metrupolitan. 


*« The Series is one of which the present age has 


reason to be proud.”—Liverpool Courier. ‘* Elegant Volumes. They are printed in the first style.”"—Lincoin 


Chronicle 


Published by Hatchard and Son, London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, 
Dublin. 


INCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, | 


Volume XIII. Part I., Price 18s., and Part LXXIV., 
Price 6: 

The 
Lain 
La 
nis 
of the Press; 
Lindsay. 

With very few exceptions, these articles are entirely new. Such 
of them as have been taken from the former Edition of the Work 
have been amended in style, improved in arrangement, and ac- 
commodated in every respect to the actual state of knowledge on 
the various subjects which they respectively treat of. 

The Biographies of Malcolm Laing and of Sir John Leslie have 


s. 

present Half- Volume contains: —Lagrange; Malcolm 
Lalande; Lambert; Lamp; Lancashire; Language; 
; Lapland; Laughter; Law; Leeds; Legislation; Leib- 
; Leighton; Lesley; Sir John Leslie; Levelling; Liberty 
Libraries; Life-Preservers; Light; Sir David 


been enriched with some original documents, and not a little in- | 


teresting information derived from private sources. The article, 
Legislation, forms a ‘Treatise, distinguished alike for the depth of 
its philosophical views regarding the true principles or founda- 
tions of that important science; the discriminating sagacity with 
which the different attempts at codification have been been es- 
timated, in reference both to the difficulty and the utility of such 
an undertaking; and the important suggestions it contains for at 
once simplifying and systematising practical legislation. The 
account of Libraries, ancient and modern, which is given under 
that head, will be found to embrace much curious information in 
regard to these repositories of knowledge, and to exhibit, in a 
methodical form, a more complete digest of all that is important 
or interesting respecting such collections, than has ever yet been 
presented to the public. Ina word, this half volume may be re- 
ferred to in proot ot the statement that the present is not so much 
a New Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, as a new work, 
embracing the latest improvements in all branches under that old 
and approved title. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., Whittaker and Co., and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Lon- 
don; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


In 1 vol, royal 12mo. price 75. 6d. 


y . 

COLLECTION of ENGLISH 

SONNETS, from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 

present day inclusive, with an Introduction, and Copious Notes. 
By R. F. HOUSMAN. 

“ Mr. Housman introduces his specimens by a carefully digested 
Preface, in which the laws and licences of the Sonnet’s structure 
are set forth; and he has enriched his collection by illustrative 
and anecdotical Notes (about the pl of all fr 
reading) in which good taste and good feeling are every where 
to be traced.” — Atheneum. 

“ Mr. Housman has properly done his duty.” —Tait’s Magazine. 

“ Mr. Housman has given us a very agreeable volume, bring- 
ing together some of the best specimens of our English Sonnets, 
from various writers, and thus enabling us to compare their 
merits in this trying and delightful kind of P ion.” —Bri- 
tish Magazine, 

“In the work before us there are accumulated the very best 
Sonnets of which England can boast. * * * Having 
stated our opinion on the argument started by Mr. Housman in 
his very excellent Preface, we proceed to say, that the Sonnets 
he has selected shew an acute discrimination and correct feeling 
of the beautiful on his part, and a very great display of genius 
and superiority in the poetry of England. We have no doubt that 
his work will cause the Sonnet to be more respected, if not more 
loved by his countrymen.” — Metropolitan Magazine. 

“Mr. Housman has shewn us, in his Pretace and Notes, that 
he is fully competent to appreciate the beauties of the highest 
order of poetry, and his selection is distinguished by taste and 
Judgment. His volume contains specimens of English Sonnets, 
arranged in chronological order from the time of Surrey to our 
ewn day, and will be found to shew a curious gradation of ex- 
cellence in its contents. It is likea beautiful collection of cabinet 
Paintings by the first masters, in which compass is no criterion 
o Merit; or, toshiftthe metaphor to another art, like asuccession 
of simple melodies, which gently excite without wearying the 
ee To the lover of genuine poetry, at seasons when he 
‘as only time to sip from the Castalian spring, as well as those 
attached to the Sonnet, per se, this work will be a truly accept- 

ve companion. Nor will the reader’s taste be ungratified by 

on with which Mr. Housman preludes his 








the Clever dissertati 
‘election.”— New Monthly Magazine. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


ry i res Price 5s. 
HE HISTORY of BANKING in 
IRELAND. 
e By JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
veneral Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
° ? Also by the same Author, 
_ The History and Principles of Banking. 2d 
Edition, price 9. * 
“A more complete and accurate work, with less irrelevant 
matter, we never read.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, 
motions \ eas ; ; iti 
wid Practic al Treatise on Banking. 3d Edition, 
we ds, 
“A valuable and useful little work.”—Mr. M‘Culloch, 
London: Longman and Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 


| Nem and Unique Work on Angling. 


*rice 16s. cloth, 
x y . x ~ y 
HE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR. 
Illustrated by Sixty Line Engravings by Beckwith and other 


By P. FISHER, Esq. 
artists. Each page is surrounded by an emblematical border, 
engraved on wood. A few India proofs are taken, price 21s. 
«The Angler's Souvenir—a complete manual for the Fisher- 
man, curious and beautiful in its typography, and more fully, 
appropriately, and originally embellished, than any of the An- 
nuals.”—New Sporting Magaziue, December. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


Magnificent and Very Cheap Volume. 
Price 31 !. superbly bound in morocco, 
E BYRON DES 

or, Portraits of the Principal Female Characters in Lord 
Byron's Poems. 

*%* It has been the object of the proprietors of this work to 
produce a book which, while in the splendour of its embellish- 
ments, printing, and binding, it vies with the most costly albums, 
sheuld also posses a lasting interest. It contains thirty-nine 
highly finished Plates, each illustrated by Critical Remarks and 
Poetical Extracts. For luxury and elegance it surpasses every 
work of a similar class yet produced. A few sets, with the Plates 
beautifully coloured, have been prepared, price 3/. 

Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 


TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS. 
The Series of standard and popular Works now publishing under 
the general title of 
Trt S MINIATURE CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY, is strongly recommended to the Trade, 

They are beautifully printed, with Frontispieces, and elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, at ls. Gd.; or silk, richly watered, 2s. 
each. As they are much cheaper and better got up than any 
previous collection, they are very suitable for presents, school 
prizes, &c. . 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, now ready, 
is a sample of the rest. 

C. Tiit, London; Menzies, Edinburgh; Wakeman, Dublin. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of some 
| of the MOST EMINENT INDIVIDUALS whom the 
PRINCIPALITY of WALES has PRODUCED since the 
REFORMATION. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.A. 

With an Addenda, containing Memoirs of Dr. William Owen 
Pughe, Richard Liwyd, the Antiquarian, Bardd Nantglyn, Bardd 
Cloff, and several others, derived from Various Authenticated 
Sources. 





H. Hughes, 15 St. Martin’s-le-grand. 
CASPAR HAUSER, BY EARL STANHOPE. 
J.S. Hodson has the honour to announce that he will in a few 
days publish 
. . Sl 
(TRACTS relating to CASPAR HAUSER. 
By EARL STANHOPE. 

Translated from the original German. Price 3s. in cloth, with 
a full-length portrait of Caspar Hauser, as he appeared when first 
seen in Nuremberg, and a pian of the City. 

These Tracts relate some interesting facts hitherto unknown, 
and an authentic statement of the circumstances connected with 
Caspar Hauser’s death. 

A few copies remain of 
M. Von Feuerbach’s Account of Caspar 
Hauser. Price 4s. cloth, 
112 Fleet Street. 


Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Bible, 
In 8vo. price 9s. the First Part, containing Genesis and 


Exodus, of $ 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Com- 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the Bible, it has been one chief object to sup- 
ply Families with an exposition for daily reading. The Scripture 
is divided into paragraphs of convenient length, and the explana- 
tory and practical matter is digested, under each portion, into 
one continuous lecture, so as to require no previous examination 
on the part of those who read it to their families. At the same 
| time, it is hoped that the pains which have becn taken to explain 
all obvious difficulties, and to derive from each passage its ap- 
propriate lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty, will render the 
work no less useful to those who study the Word of God in pri- 





vate. 
| Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
} and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
| y the same Author, 
| Lately published, uniform with the above, 

. ’ 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 16s.; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each, 


DAMES;} 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 





NEW WORKS 

Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 

OSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS of HIS 
OWN TIME. 

y Sir N. WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 

Now first published. 


Il. 
Excursions in Switzerland. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” &c, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
y Captain Chamier, R.N, 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


IV. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 

The Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. 

By Mr. B. Martyn and Dr. Kippis, 
From Original Documents in the possession of the Family. 

Now first published. 
Edited by G. Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.” 


Vv. 
The Devoted. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of “* Flirtation,” &c. 3 vols, 
vi. 

In monthly Parts, price 5s. each (to be completed in Ten Parts), 
Part I. embellished with Portraits of Lord Howe and Lord 
Duncan, was published on the Ist of June, 

James’s Naval History of Great Britain. 
Revised, and illustrated with Anecdotes and Notes, and a 
Continuation of the History to the present time. 

By Captain Chamier, R.N. 

%%%* Numerous Portraits and Plans of Battles will also be given 

with the succeeding Parts. 
Vil. 
Wood Leighton ; 
Or, a Year in the Country. 
3y Mary Howitt, 
One of the Authors of “ The Book of the Seasons.” 
VIII. 
Spain Revisited. 
By the Author of “A Year in Spain." 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





IX. 
The Mountain Decameron. 
A Romance of North Wales. 
By Joseph Downes, Esq. 3% vols. 
x. 
Complete in Four vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, price 30s, embel- 
lished with upwards of 24 Portraits, Views, &c 


Bourrienne’s celebrated Memoirs of the 


Emperor Napoleon. 

To which are now first added—A History of the Hundred Days, 
of the Battle of Waterloo, of Napoleon’s Exile and Death at St. 
Helena; with Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes, from the most 
authentic sources; many hitherto unpublished. 


XI. 
The Three Eras of Woman's Life. 
By Mrs. Elton Smith. 3 vols. 
The following will appear immediately :— 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
Impressions of England. 
By Count Edouard de Melfort. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 characteristic Illustrations, 
The Life and Adventures of Jonathan 


Jefferson Whitlaw ; 
Or, Scenes on the Mississippi. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of ** Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “ Paris 


and the Parisians in 1835,” &c. 


Ill. 
Recollections of an Artillery Officer ; 

Or, Scenes and Adventures in Ireland, America, Flanders, 

and France. 
By Renson Earle Hill, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Splendidly illustrated Editions. 
Price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS de 
SANTILLANE, translated from the French of Le Sage, 
»SMOLLETT, M.D. 
Embellished with Six Hundred first-rate Engravings on Wood, 
from the original Designs of Jean Gigoux. 

Each Part will contain at least Eighty Pages of Letterpress, 
and an average of Fifty Plates. The whole will be beautifully 
printed in royal 8vo. and the Work completed in Twelve monthly 
Parts. 


Also, 

Histo‘re de Gil Blas de Santillane, embel- 
lished with the 600 before-mentioned Woodcuts, now complete in 
1 vol. imperial 8vo. 950 pages. 

(Euvres completes de Moliére, with 600 En. 
gravings on Wood, from original Designs by Tony Johannot. To 
be completed in 2 vols. or 20 Parts, Eight Parts are published, 
price 2s. each. 

On the Ist of July, price 2s. 6d. Part l. of 

Don Quichotte de la Manche, Traduction 
Nouvelle, par L. Viardot. Each Part will contain 80 pages, and 
an average of 50 Engravings on Wood, from original Designs by 

‘ony Jol 'o pl i in 2 vols. or 20 Parts. 
J.J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street; Charles Tilt, 
Fleet Street; H. Hooper, 13 Pall Mali East. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
DEDICATED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 





Now ready, 


LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES, 


CONSISTING OF 


TWENTY-SIX OF THE MOST INTERESTING EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF THAT 
CELEBRATED MOORISH PALACE, 


THE ALHAMBRA, 
THE ONCE CELEBRATED FORTRESS OF GRANADA. 


Drawn on Stone by J. D. HARDING, R. J. LANE, A.R.A.. W. GAUCI, and J. F. LEWIS; and coloured in exact 
imitation of the original Sketches, of which they are perfect Fac-similes, and mounted in a Portfolio. 


Price 102. 10s. 


“ The talents of Mr. Harding, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Lewis, were never more happily combined than in this set of characteristic sketches of 


Spanish scenery and costume.” 


“‘ We have now before us a copy of this work, mounted and beautifully coloured, after the original drawings,—and it forms altogether a 
very sweet gallery of Spanish scenery, costume, and character: whether in the portfolio, or hung round the room, we can hardly fancy a more 
pleasing companion to the lover of the fine arts.” —Literary Gazetle, June 11, 1836. 


A few early Copies on India Paper, price 5l. 5s. bound. 


LONDON: 


HODGSON AND GRAVES, 


6 Pall Mall. 


PRINTSELLERS TO THE KING,’ 





In a large Vol. 8vo, price 16s. boards, 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; 
For the Year 1835. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; J. G. and F 
Rivington; Longman, Rees, and Co.; Jeffry and Son; J. M. 
Richardson; J, Booth; J. Booker; J. Rodwell; Sherwood and 
Co.; Hamilton and Co.; G. Lawford; J. Dowding; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; T. Laycock ; and H n- 


vw. 
*%* Volumes of former years to complete sets may still be had. 


SOUTHEY'S COWPER, VOL. V. 
On Thursday, the 3d inst. — published, the Fifth Volume 
of the 


IFE and WORKS of COWPER, 


By ROBERT crepe Esq., LL.D., 
‘oet 


eate. 
The Drawings taken from Nature, by William Harvey, Esq. 

* The illustrations to this volume are a richly fini ved plate 
of the Lime Walk at Weston, looking to the Alcove, by Stocks. 
A Vignette View of the Lodge (the Poet's residence at Weston), 
engraved in the most finis! style of excellence by Goodall. A 
tine Portrait of John Newton, by H. 
Cowper’s Boudoir, in his garden at a> 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Preparing for publication by the same, after anaies by Harvey, 
royal évo. in Monthly Numbers, price 2s. h, 

A Series of richly engraved Plates» to illus. 
trate the Works of Cowper, consisting of Views and Portraits, ac- 
companied by letter-press description of the Scenery of Berk- 
hampstead, St. Alban’s, Huntingdon, Olney, Weston, Hertford, 
East Dereham, &c. 

%* As the first Artists of the country are engaged, and no ex- 
pense spared to render the Engravings worthy of the subj 
illustrated, and the finished state of the arts, the Publi 
flatter themselves that this work will receive the at 


binson, and a view of 


| Parts VII., VILI., and IX., imperial 8vo. price 9+. 6d. each, or 
proofs on India Sw per, 16s. each; the Illustrations separate, 
with proofs e letters, 16s. each part, 
L TON and COTTON’S 
COMPLETE ANGLER. 
A new and splendid Edition, edited, with original Memoirs, 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS. 
—— by ——— from desighs by Stothard and Inskipp. 
Vol. I. may be had in ball ean rice 3l.; or proofs on 


ia paper, 
*%* Three more parts, twit are i great forwardness, will 
lete 
William ae + Publisher, all Lane, London. 





BOOKS IN THE — 
Just ready, | in 2 vols. post 
DRICK the SAXON. A Legend of 
man STANLEY BRIDE, Esq. 
London : John Macrone, St. James’s Square, 
Edinb Bell and B: ; Dublin, John Cumming. 








Albemarle Street, June 10. 
Mr. Murray's List of New Books, to be published in a few days. 
N INTRODUCTION to the LITE. 
R.z oo HISTORY of the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth 


CENTURIE 
y HENRY HALLAM. 
Vol. Ps Ss be completed in 3 vols. 8vo. 


II. 
- JOHNSONIANA. . 
Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. 
a <x from nearly a Hundred — toe cae 
net included in Boowetl, eae are essential t of 








tention of all lovers of rural scenery fine engraving. 





‘brrected Edition 
OOTH'S ANALYTICAL DIC. 


TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with an 
h 1 Genders of Su 


Appendix, ig the ‘Substantives, 
is just published in 4to. price 2/. 5s. cloth, 
“ Learning, ingenuity, research, and talent, are conspicuous 
in these 3 and were we not sensible of the higher obli- 
tion we owe them for the information which they afford, we 
should be apt to recommend them to notice on account of their 
sl interest and curious combinations. +-Weconclude by 
peclafi that every scholar and oy | student of languages, « es- 
ally the English language, ought to possess his (Mr. Booth’s) 
It is due to themselves; it is due to his eminent services; 
wedit is not only an individual but a national 
Gazette. 
« A valuable addition to the literature of the country.”—Times. 
London: 7 Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





debt." —Literary 


In 16 vols. Svo. price 81. 18s. 6d. 


HE WORKS of LORD BACON, 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGUE, Esq. 
The most complete edition extant; it contains translations as 
well as the original of the Latin Works, and is illustrated by 
= vers, cng Fac-similes, with a New Life of Lord 


— ne ieee o Pa Paper, » imperial 8vo. 1. 114, 6d, 


olume, 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane, 





Ot eel. meg ti EA foe Copies are printed en 
paper, with Proof Impressions of the Pla — 


A New Life of Goldsmith, from original Bs. 


Sources, and ae — unpublished Letters, &c. &c. 


‘ames Prior, 
Author of The Lite Life tBu? 2 vols. 8vo. 
Iv. 
Tour in Normandy ; 
me Remarks on Norman Architecture. 


By Henry Gally Knight, - MP. 
Post 8vo. with several Vides. 


Portugal and Gallicia, described from Notes 
to in those Countries. By an English Nobleman. 


vi. 
NEW CONTINENTAL GUIDE. 

A Handbook for Travellers upon the Conti- 
nent; sieiss a Guide through Holland — eam, ¢ the Rhine, 
from Holland to Switzerland, Prussia, ani Germany. 
Containing Descri ry of the ine Pitigh Re Giakes orig Museums, 
Picture Galleries, &c.; the is, and the most inter- 
esting and Pictarmae Dittricts; with Directions for Travel- 
lers, and Hints for Tours. from Journals and Memo- 
randa, principally the result of personal experience, and derived 
from Observations made on et 

Post 8vo. uniform with ‘ Directions,” with a Map, 

Jobn Masray, Albemarle Stregt. 





Seat af War in Spain. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. illustrated, 


HE COURT and CAMP of CARLOS. 
Being the Result of a late Tour in the Basque Provinces, 
Parts of Catalonia, Arragon, Castile, and Estremadura, 
By MICHAEL BURKE HONAN, Esq. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


New Poem. 
On Tuesday next, in 8vo. 


LFRED the GREAT. A Poem. 
By G. L, NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. 
Editor of “ Life and Correspondence of Admiral Lord 
Collingwood.” 
«In magnis voluisse, sat est.” 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Nearly ready for publication, 


HE BIRTH-DAY ; a Poem, in Three 
Parts; to mee are added, Occasional Verses. 
CAROLINE BOWLES, 
Author of “ Ellen I itzarthur,” ‘* The Widow's Tale,” “ Soli- 
tary eal « Chapters on Churchyards,” ‘ Tales of the Fac- 


tor, 
"Printed for William Blackwood and 5: Edinburgh ; 
and Thomas Cadell, London: 


3 Great Marlborough Street, June 18, 
Mr. Colburn will publish immediately the following 
aca yh 
3 vols. post 8v: " 
FE MAL E DOMINATION. 
By the Authoress of “ Oy and Daughters.” 


Diary of a ‘Désenpuyée. 
In 2 vols. post 80. 
« Liexpérience du monde brise le coeur, ou le bronze.” 
mpfort, 


Ill. 
Miss aes 's New Work. 
In 1 vol. hi y bound, price 7 
Traits and Trials of Early ‘life. 
By L. E. L., ar of « ar Senguotdnation ” &e, 


Captain Brenton’s "Naval History of Great 
Britain, 
To the Present Time. 
From Official pesmee and other Aut entic peg 
Part I. price 3s. 6d, completed in 10 thiy Parts, 
numerous Keocniee and other Illustrations. 


with 
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